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*, . « places far apari are brought together, to the present convenience and advantage 
of the Public and to the certain destruction, in time, of a host of petty jealousies, 
blindnesses and prejudices, by which the Public alone have always been the sufferers.” 

| From Charles Dickens’ Preface to Pickwick Papers. 


Even romance of sixty brief 
years ago could not imagine the 
great advance heralded by the 
passing of the stage coach. The 
railway and telegraph were com- 
ing into their own; but the tele- 
phone had not been so much as 


dreamed about. 


Yet the wise men of that day 
saw the imperative need. They 
saw the value of every step which 
brought people into closer com- 
munication with each other. They 
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The Advance of Understanding 


knew this to be the one way to in- 
crease understanding; and to elim- 
inate the “‘host of petty jealousies, 
blindnesses and prejudices, by 
which the Public alone have al- 


ways been the sufferers.” 


Then came the telephone. And 
with its coming time and distance 
are swept away and a hundred 
million people are made neighbors. 


Places far apart are brought 
together by 34,000,000 conversa- 
tions a day over the Bell System. 
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ST. FRANCIS 


FACING UNION SQUARE 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


A Hotel Ideally 
Situated 


Unexcelled for Its 


Service 


Renowned for Its 


Hospitality 


The Last Word In 
Comfort 
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ASSOCIATED OIL COMPANY 


Have YOU pus around your teeth? 
Or HAVE YOU PYORRHEA and don’t know it? 


Also acts as a preventive. 


DENTAL SPECIALIST 


PYORRHEA 


TREATED AT HOME 


Pyorrhea if neglected results in more diseases and deaths than any other 
known cause. Innumerable people are suffering ill-health solely from 


Pyorrhea. Remove the cause, and the result will be Good Health. 
HAVE YOU Pyorrhea? Are YOUR teeth sore? Do YOUR gums bleed? 


TREAT YOUR PYORRHEA AT HOME 
No Pain. No Trouble ‘Few Minutes Each Day 


A package with full directions sent for One Dollar, in plain wrapper. 


DR. W. W. HOAGLAND 


908 Market St., cor. Powell, San Francisco, Cal. 


ESTABLISHED OVER 15 YEARS. RECOMMENDED BY DENTISTS AND PHYSICIANS 
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A new science for the Prornotion of Health 
Not concerned with medicaments, movements, massages or electric rays 


mon lightning was dicovered to be 
electricity—now we have wireless— 


oo world was quite old before com- 


roentgen rays—power—light; from the great 
force. 


Similarly, the underlying principle of thermics 
is as old as the world, yet very new in its 
unfoldment of human blessings. The science 
of thermics devotes its action to the assistance 
of the cells of the body-structure in normal- 
izing themselves to health. 


The science of thermics does not provide a 
cure-all—yet within its reasoning it contem- 
plates much of human ills. In the application 
of the science of thermics, the underlying 
natural force is embodied in specific appli- 
ances, many in number, some internal, some 
external, yet each specifically adapted to the 
purpose in view. 


Thermics like other sciences has much to 
learn, yet it knows much; this is witnessed by 
thousands who have tested its principles. You 
have used thermics without realizing the power 
of it. 


Theritcs_cannot harm you; there are no nos- 
trums to work havoc with your good 
physician's labors, or his expert care. There 
are no mystic features. Like other sciences, 
thermics proves its way first by reason then 
by results. 


Thermics being a new science much remains 
to be done; yet perhaps, the very ill of you 
or yours may lie within the category of its 


successes. 


The tools of this broad science are called 
Thermalaids, some of which are adapted to 
conditions which require only a general diag- 
nosis, and work with prompt effectiveness. 
Some are adapted to simple, some to the intri- 
cate, faults in the health fabric, internal or 
external. You will want to know how this 
science is applied and you can get its story 
without trouble or obligation or annoyance. 
Just mention your health fault. A card will 
do, or if you want a personal letter give all 
the details for an intelligent response. It will 
incur no obligation. Just address 


THERMALAIDS 


DEPT. 8—STEUBENVILLE — OHIO 
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The BAECHTEL PIPE 


( Patented) 


Has twenty (20) inches of stem; fits snugly 
into any vest pocket: has four separate and 
complete drip chambers; weighs only one 
and one-fourth (1%) ounces: positively can- 
not draw tobacco particles into mouth; clean- 
est, coolest, most wholesome smoke there is: 
so light in weight that you scarcely know 
you have a pipe in your mouth. Remember, 
the size of the pipe is only four and one-half 
(4%) inches from tip of stem to extreme out- 
side upper edge of bowl, yet you have twenty 
(20) inches of cooling stem. Order today or 
send for circular. Once you use the Baechtel 
Pipe, no other smoke tastes half so good. 

Price of Baechtel Pipe, complete, securely 
packed and shipped by insured or registered 
e5 Ot to any address upon receipt of price, 

5.00. 


Send currency, check ar money order to 
BAECHTEL COMPANY, Inc. 
Hagerstown, Maryland 
(We ship C. O. D. if preferred) 


Gray Fig, 


Franklin Broadcicth Flannel Shirts 

Twe $3.00 Shirts fer Only $3.69 
Made of fine quality Franklin Broadcloth Gray Flannel Special 
Winter weight. One large pocket, fooed seeves and matched 


buttons. Cet Extre Double. 
Stitched thru-out. Seft turn-down collar with sateen faced 
neckband. Try to match these shirts 
in any atore at $3. et we offer you twe for only $3.69. 
Send No Money Write today. Shirts 
transportation prepaid. only $3. 
arrival—no more. Money back at once If not more than p 
with the wonderful value. Be sure to give seck-band 


BERNARD-HEWITT & CO., Desk 0671 CHICAGO 


The Vose Grand 


represents 70 years of experience devoted to 
the attainment of anideal. Its incomparable 
tone brings a lifetime of satisfaction to the 
lover of good music. 


We Challenge Comparisons. 
Write for our beautifully illustrated catalog 
showing floo: patteras of the Vose Grand, 
also our easy payment plan. 


Vose & Sons Piano Co. 
189 Boylston Street Boston, Mass. 


Hotel 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Pennsylvania Avenue, H and Eighteenth Sts., N. W. 


Sheaian the Hotel Powhatan upon 
the completion of its new addition. 

the White House, offers every comfort 

and luxury, @ superior service. European Plan, 

Rooms, detached bath, $1.50 and up 

Rooms, private bath, $2.50 and up 

Write for Souvenir Booklet and Map 
E. C. OWEN, Manager. 
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To Overland Monthly 
Subscribers 


“\ @ Owing to labor troubles and 


other unavoidable circum- 
stances the publishers have been 
delayed in the issuance of the 
Overland Monthly. Asa means 
of getting on schedule time the 
July issue will be omitted. 


@ All difficulties have been 
adjusted and henceforth, it is 
hoped and believed, that the 
Overland will come from the 
presses on time. 
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UNITED STATES 
Population 107,100,000 
Square Miles 3,027,000 
Number of Post Offices 52,600 
Miles of Railway (1916)............ 250,000 


Passengers carried 1,191,000,000 


Uniting 


Within reach of the call of your 
telephone are more other telephones 
than may be found im all the other 
countries of the world. This is made 
possible by the Bell System of tele- 
phone communication. 


The central administration of the 
Bell System by the American Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Company— 


Provides for invention and scien- 
tific research. 


Provides for the economic manu- 
facture of equipment. 


Provides for the standardization of 
methods. 


ee — LINES OF Tr THE E BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
_ Connecting over 


» 
sy A 


Towns and Communities 


BELL SYSTEM 
Telephones owned and affiliated 12,600,000 
Miles of wire owned 25,400,000 
Number of Employees 270,000 


Stockholders 
Telephone Messages 


150,000 
11,033,000,000 


a Nation 


Plans for future extensions. 
Insures financial stability. 


It is the complete cooperation be- 
tween the central administration and 
the many operating companies that 
produces nation-wide telephone 
service. 


It would be impossible for un- 
related organizations to provide the 
best service to the greatest number at 
the lowest rates. Only the united 
effort which insures continuous de- 
velopment of telephone communica- 
tion can carry through that con- 
trolling purpose of the Bell System. 


“ BELL SYSTEM” 
AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy, One System, Universal Service, and all directed 
toward Better Service 
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“Balboa” 
Dream Place of the Southwest 


By KATHERINE ELSPETH OLIVER 


ET in a seam of the busy maritime town, 

on one side the swarming bay life— 
clang of gong, voice of steam whistle, 
hum of down town traffiic—on the other, the 
scarred chaparral desert with the residence 
heights beyond in flank movement against the 
wild, and still beyond, the desert again and the 
near hills and far mountains—this is the place 
of Balboa Park, chiefest adornment of San Die- 
go, and treasure of the Southwest. 

Six years back when this dream place, the in- 
comparable setting of the Panama-California 
Exposition, sprang from the chaparral with the 
audacity and wonder of a flower boquet in a 
conjurers hat, men lacked words adequate for 
its praise. It captivated, it enthralled them— 
this peerless replica of old Castile—this marvel- 
ous classic of a dead age made to live again, 
materialized in the heart of the so new West— 
this poem from an architect’s hand! A lus- 
trous memory had been transfixed—the genesis 
chapter of the West coast—a chapter of high 
deeds and mighty accomplishments—of _ro- 
mance and story memorialized in forms of 
beeuty that lifted the heart with delight and 
filled it with reverence. 

But that was before the landscape architect's 
work had come to its own. Six pregnant sum- 
mers, and winters that hold no arrest for semi- 
tropic bloom, have passed over the park since 
then and left it a thing of wonder. 

The spell of the place reaches out and lays 
its hand on us as we turn down the broad Pu- 
ente de Gabrillo between the walls of gray- 


green shrubbery. This is its welcome, _ this 
strange thrall of rest and remoteness that im- 
mediately makes the world we left at the car 
line to recede far into the past, and, as we move 
along the stately Cabrillo bridge over the great 
gorge, draws us deeper and deeper into another 
world where our former self is lost, and a new 
self wakes to wonder and delight. 

We have vassed under the beautiful Ocean 
portal into the Plaza de California. We are in 
this new world with the gate shut behind us. 
The slant sunshine of the early morning falling 
on the gray pavement is the sunshine of an- 
other day. The mission doves that set wing 
from their perch on the head of the Discoverer 
and Fra Junipero Serra, and float down to en- 
circle our path with amorous coaxing, are birds 
of another time and clime. They will rise soon, 
and clearing those saffron walls alight in some 
distant cloister to mock with their love-making 
the celebates there. The cathedral building 
with its classic facade and sky-lifted tower rises 
dream-like before us. With eyes on the portal 
we wait to hear the sound of the cathedral bells, 
and see the priest and procession of monks 
emerge, and descending the steps cross the 
sunny square and disappear into the darkness 
of the colonnades. They do not come—perhaps 
it is not the hour and they are busy at their 
tasks, in work shop or refectory, or in their 
cells, absorbed in morning devotions. We will 
wait till we hear the assembly bell. 

We move softly along the shaded portals 
hung with winter bloom and fragrance of the 
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morning. The lawns, without, are dew spang- 
led and gleaming, the prado beyond, is spotted 
with sunshine and colorful with the crimson of 
poinsettias and emerald sheen of shrubbery. 

We find the broad Plaza de Panama. In one 
corner is the inevitable soda-fountain and pic- 
ture post-card stand, on one side is the red tri- 
angle over the naval hospital’s “Y” hut, but we 
see neither. We walk in a trance, we are ob- 
sessed with the spirit of the place—immersed 
in the romance into which we are plunged at the 
gate-way. We are breathing legend and poet- 
ry; we see only the sun-bathe pavement, the 
zenia beds, unbelievable in glory, the sumptu- 
ous “palacios” set in masses of foliage with 
back-ground of naked, towering eucalypti, 
sunny vistas at the end of dim colonnades where 
the cool of morning and twilight darkness ling- 
er, vine-festooned portals, ornate and curtained 
porticos from which we know must look faces 
of dark and Southern beauty. We will walk 
cautiously lest we come unaware upon a lover 
and his guitar under one of those rose hung bal- 
conies. Ihe sound of the gardener’s spade on 
the pavement is the click of a ribboned steed 
mounted by a brave toreador after whom, from 
their porticos, the senoritas toss surreptitious 
roses. There are sunny lawns and shady bow- 
ers and a lover’s seat down by the lily pond, 
and rose hung balustrades where Carlos and 
Maria will wander tonight in the moonlight with 
jealous Pablo skulking in the shadows. 


It draws to noon. A vista beyond an arched 
gateway invites, and we pass down a fragrant 
path and are in one of the sheltered patio gar- 
dens. Here is the very heart of that solitude 
and calm that has been wooing us—the sun has 
had its way all morning and warmed this re- 
mote nook to midsummer heat, but the grass is 
dappled with shade and a breeze with the car- 
ess of the sea steals in through foliage walls. 
The slender shafts of the young eucalypti mount 
skyward and spangle the bit of blue above with 
fairy lattice. The distant sounds of the city 
reach us now in a dreamy medly that enhances 
the seclusion of the place. The bird-men are 
the only visual evidence of our former world 
that come within our ken, here. With wings 
aslant they wheel swiftly into our vision and 
disappear, like gleaming moths, caught in the 
lacework of our roof shelter. We are alone in 


this cove of enchantment and the world is lost. 
Then suddenly, across our drugged senses moves 
the sound of music; delicate, haunting, temper- 
ed to an exquisite pianissimo—the soul starts 
with wonder and delight; it is a breath, a spirit 
the voice of this loveliness—beauty vocalized; 
it is the music of the great out-<door organ on 


the plaza—the improvisations of some desul- 
tory hand. 

The sound of bugles and bands, these are fa- 
miliar out-of-door music, but the voice of a 
great organ loosed to the open, it is ethereal— 
an ineffable union of visible and audible beauty 
that lifts the soul to the heights of the infinite. 

After lunch in the quiet tea garden, we seek 
the organ plaza for the afternoon concert. The 
quiet of the square is changed now by the pres- 
ence of scores of sightseers, moving down the 
promenades to the concert seats. These are 
quickly filled and the adjacent curbs and lawns 
hold informal groups, chatting animatedly as 
they wait, while beyond, the plaza is lined with 
automobiles, the occupants of which will enjoy 
the music in their seats. 

It is a typical program given by the organist, 
Dr. Humphrey J. Stewart, one of the eminent 
musicians of the coast. The salary of the artist, 
in addition to the gift of the magnificent organ. 
is provided by the generosity of two brothers, 
John D. and Claus Spreckles, millionaire resi- 
dents of the city. Every day, weather permit- 
ting, Dr. Stewart begins his recital at the an- 
nounced hour. On Sundays and gala days the 
concert space cannot hold his audience and dis- 
tinguished guests and even occasional members 
of royalty are among the listeners. On week 
days there may be but a bare dozen in the 
seats—a few mothers and picnicking children, 
some lads from the naval station, a tourist or 
two and a “hobo”’ resting his blanket-roll while 
he eases his shoulders, but it matters not at all 
to the organist—he gives his best for an hour, 
the classics, unfailingly, either of grand opera 
or ballad and the program invariably closes 
with the national air. 


It is a sight to quicken the blood—the audi- 
ence rising at the first note, like a wave, all the 
little relaxed groups on the grass suddenly on 
their feet at attention. There are no slackers 
to that call—the boy scouts playing hockey on 
the square spring to attention, arms raised in 
stiff salute; a group of marines, wheedling a 
couple of pretty girls are so immediately trans- 
formed from dallying gallants to symbols of the 
Republic, that the faces of their amoratas 
change from gratification to surprised reproach, 
but catching the familiar strains, they, too, 
spring eagerly to their feet, frivolity changed 
to reverence. And close by us a gardener, who 
must hear these programs daily, pauses, with 
foot on the ready spade and stands bared in the 
sunshine, while the great hymn raises its magni- 
ficent crescendo to the sky. What a sight— 
what a pregnant hour and assembly! What 
symbolism in this hymn, raised on the voices of 
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this congregation! The confirmation of those 
things to which, desperately and victoriously, 
up the contested heights—across the thunder- 
ous fields of France, our American youth—sons 
of the Republic—of this loved Southland, push- 
ed the case of freedom—secured to all men the 
right to live, to accomplish and enjoy—to com- 
munities like this, assembled here, to continue 
their pursuits of peace and happiness. For this 
they spilled their young blood lavishly—that at 
home the things planted and nourished by de- 
votion and vision should endure and that no 
plundering bandit feet might stride across the 
Homeland, no bandit hands pluck up and de- 
stroy her peace, her beauty and accomplish- 
ments. This was their gift—even this hour we 
now enjoy—this serene park with free uncloud- 
ed sky above and its privileges, nourishing the 
soul and quickening the body. 

The hour and its inspiration were climaxical 
and we should have taken our leave at the end, 
but we were eager, now, to see this other phase 
of the service of this great park, to the people 
of the community, as demonstrated by this rep- 
resentative throng and the evidence we had re- 
ceived before. At the tea garden we had begun 
cur lunch alone and been shortly joined by 
numerous individuals and groups—men_ with 
books under arm, women carrying bags 
and impediments of note, taking and report 
making; a party, near by, earnestly discussing 
some enterprise on hand. We had heard the 
cheerful whistle of Boy Scouts as they moved 
sturdily along the promenades and had seen the 
Camp Fire girls, robust and buoyant, moving 
to some rallying place near at hand. We al- 
ready knew that the Park housed the naval 
hospital and barracks, where during the war 
ten thousand men were mobilized. These beau- 
tiful ‘‘palacios” housed not only romance and 
history, but clubs and societies, exhibits and col- 
lections, libraries and recreation places. This 
was a community center in the broadest sense 
of the word where men and women and boys 
and girls and little children met in all forms of 
cultural and pleasurable pursuits; where civic 
interests were discussed and civic enterprises 
launched and community problems discussed 
and solved. 

We were bent on looking into this thing. In 
doing so we followed the purely erratic course 
of the uninstructed visitor to the park for the 
first time. The first door we opened let us into 
one of the artist studios where an accomplished 
young woman was instructing in the art of lea- 
ther decoration. 

Above, up stairs, was a little class in weaving 
under an expert instructor. We sat and watch- 


ed the ingenious pattern shaping under the deft 
manipulations of the weavers’ fingers and pon- 
dered the inducements that have called women 
from these ancient and beneficent arts of the 
home to the feverish competitions of the public 
and the world. 

We passed through an art craft studio and 
into the Indian Arts Building where three large 
rooms, devoted to rare relics and reovlicas of 
Indian life assembled here for the late South- 
west exposition offered hours of absorption, but 
we hurried on. Up a pair of stairs we found 
the studio of two busy workers in clay model- 
ling, with a balcony work-room overlooking a 
dream gafden beyond the prado. We crossed 
the latter and plunged into the opposite “pa- 
lacio” known as the Science of Man Building 
and stood appalled at that into which our de- 
sultory and impulsive feet had led us. Here 
was a place of study and observation for many 
months, this elaborated history of Man from his 
beginning, illustrated in these splendid technical 
collections. Because we felt wholly inadequate 
at the moment, we availed ourselves of but one 
small privilege. We “dolled up” a trifle in front 
of the glass case containing man in the cave 
state, waved thanks and apologies to our an- 
cestor and made for another studio loft. These 
““palacios” are infested with them—artists take 
to these balconies and porticos like sea gulls to 
the masts. It is no wonder, for inspiration is 
carried here, on every breeze. Subjects for 
brush and pencil meet one at every turn. One 
has but to look at the beautiful profile of one 
of these lovely buildings for a study in form— 
at one of these sunset lighted turrets for a rav- 
ishing color theme. 

A portrait painter had her easel in this bal- 
cony and her artist lares and penates on its 
walls. A teacher of decorative art in another 
balcony showed us charming things. 

Below, prehistoric man had yielded one side 
of his precinct for the studio of still another 
artist. 

In a structure of genuinely mission period, 
facing the noble California Building on the Cal- 
ifornia Plaza, we found the exhibition of Mr. 
Charles A. Fries, the much loved Southwest 
painter, and pioneer artist. The “cubs” that 
have come to this country in the past ten or fif- 
teen years have been transformed by the in- 
spiration of the Southland from dilettants to 
artists, cannot hope to crowd this much beloved 
“old timer” from his warm and esteemed niche. 
He paints the land he knows, and the people 
know he knows and love his work accordingly. 

We had left to the last the archeological ex- 
hibit. Some hesitation was felt by us here. To 
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one whose life business had been tracking “live 
news matter” the theme failed to invite. The 
gossip of the Chaldean stock market of the late 
victory of Tiglath Pileser, in an “extra” brought 
out some six thousand years ago, or even the 
fair recovered form of the Princess Hathor in 
the dress in which she made her debut at the 
court of Rameses the second, never had ap- 
vealed to us as particularly exciting. 

However, this was a “made in America” 
brand of archeology—the exhibit of the anci- 
ent Guatemalan art. So we decided to try it. 

We crossed the plaza and entered the great 
building. The shadows of the late afternoon 
filled the place. There was no one within. Our 
lightest step sent weird echoes careening to the 
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masterpieces—and abide, to humble and _in- 
struct the Americans of today, great in the 
boast of material accomplishments. 

While I meditated, with a new valuation of 
things, archaic, a camera man convoyed by a 
short alert young man pushed into this sanctum 
of Ancients. 

“There is no place sacred from the foot of 
the Movie Man,” thought we, and waited for 
the entrance of a bespangled company to 


swarm within and defile with sportive antics 
this sanctuary, but they failed to appear, and 
the convoying young man was speaking: 
“Here, this is what I want—this square here. 
Have you light enough? Badly effaced, you see 
—that’s why I want these photographs.” 


A Small Catch of Fish 


lofty dome above. Somewhere, on stir case or 
hall, others were moving and talking, but their 
voices were caught up in the tower and reach- 
ed us deflected, incoherent. We were alone, 
removed again in time and place from the pres- 
ent, but farther, by the associations, here, than 
by the sensuous beauty and symbolism that had 
charmed us without. We were in a far world, 
indeed, set back to the dim age of these mys- 
teries of ancient stone and sculpture, the rep- 
licas of which loomed strange, and inscrutable, 
in the half-light. Carved monoliths and stelas, 
the massive Turtle and squat, inert Man Tiger 
—the innumerable grotesque images, the unde- 
cipherable designs, the myriad symbols, speak- 
ing the insatiable industry, and devotion, the 
spirit of wistfulness and interrogation with 
which the primitive heart sought to know and 


interoret God. And they have survived—these 


He was moving from one replica to another, 
scanning with absorption, standing back to fo- 
cus with critical eye this bit of carving, intent 
on that half effaced tracement, an ancient May- 
an’s conception of his god. 

He had, for these relics of a dead age the 
same quality of enthusiasm as the driver, 
for his car, the racer for his plane, the speculat- 
or for his newest success. It was Mr. Lovin’s 
the California artist, who has sensed the signi- 
ficance of prehistoric American art, to the art 
world, and has set himself the task of interpret- 
ing that art. 

“In a way it is a patriotic task,” said the 
artist. ‘““We Americans never had a national 
art. Our motifs have been borrowed ones— 
borrowed from the early classics, from the 
French and Italian schools, the Dutch and the 
Japanese. We have done our best with these 
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second-hand ideas, but we realized that we 
created nothing—that we were In no sense orig- 
inal. Now we have made a great discovery— 
no less a thing than an art of our own, the art 
of the primitive Americans, as expressive, with 
motifs as rich and varied as those of the class- 
ics—more rich and expressive than the motifs 
of the Egyptians and Chaldean. It is to make 
the value of this new wealth of ours known to 
the American school that I am trying. Not that 
I don’t realize the presumption—that I should 
undertake to interpret this majesty of thought 
and form! It grows on one as he works—the 
richness of the imagination that conceived 


“It’s reclamation work, you see. Much is 
spoiled—lost beyond recovery, but after one has 
studied the surviving forms he senses what was 
there—imagines—rebuilds! It is the most fas- 
cinating work I have ever tried to do. And 
when it is done it means the enrichment of con- 
temporary art with motifs of beauty, of ex- 
pression and worship, unknown before and un- 
surpassed. It will mean more—it will be caus- 
ing these men to live again—the men we dis- 
possessed, to live again in the highest forms of 
our present-day culture and to repossess in a 


spiritual sense their own.” 
From Mr. Lovins | learned of the big artistic 


An Old Adobe Construction 


them, the industry involved in their execution 
_—God knows how they did it! With the crud- 
est of stone implements—but what delicacy, 
what perfection! See this intricate line work 
—these images everywhere woven into the de- 
sign. What a people they were for figures— 
everywhere dieties, in heroic size, in miniature. 
You wouldn’t dream that a god lives in this net- 
work of interwoven lines, but watch!” The 
artist's fingers moved along the broken surface 
like the diagnosing hand of a surgeon feeling, 
tracing, reconstructing, and behold! A diety 
—one of the squat repellant but strangely im- 
pressive gods of the Mayan imagination. 


adventure just opened to him whereby he will 
have the opportunity to exemplify this new, old 
art, in this young shrine of art here in the new 
West. By the grace of that personality that 
heads this great cultural enterprise, Dr. Edgar 
L. Hewett, the artist is to accomplish something 
unique—the making of a great decorative frieze 
for the museum library, composed of these May- 
an images, wrought into a logical motif that 
will splendidly embody the finest of prehistoric 
art. Already Mr. Lovins has completed tenta- 
tive designs in colors that demonstrate the am- 


bitious character of the work, as well as the 
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infinite care, labor and study that will be in- 
volved. 


It will be a matter of interest, especially to 


feminists, to know that, while Mr. Lovins is the 


first colorist to appreciate the value of prehistor- 


ic motifs in present day art, the first artist util- 
izing these motifs is a woman, Mrs. Jane Bee- 
man Cook Smith, whose frieze in bas relief on 
the mezzanine floor of the museum, is a most 
creditable and distinguished piece of work. 

We pushed at last into the open again. The 
mission doves were snuggling into their favorite 
niches for the night, a custodian shook his keys 
at us and the night breeze reminded us that it 
was late, but we had one more place to go. We 
wanted to know how this huge cultural venture 
was managed——how administered and financed. 

We had our curiosity satished by Mr. Wal- 
lace, the gentle and gracious editor of “E] Mu- 
sco” in his sanctum in the Indian Arts building. 

“The park consisting of fourteen hundred 
acres belongs to, and is maintained by the city,” 
said Mr. Wallace. “The San Diego Museum 
was incorporated in 1915 and opened to the 
public January Ist as a permanent extension of 
the Panama-California Exposition. 

“The Exposition directors transferred to the 
San Diego Museum Association, in trust for the 
people, the priceless scientific collections that 
were acquired with the assistance of the Ar- 
chaeological Institute of America and _ the 
Smithsonian Institute. 

“An expansion of these collections is pro- 
vided through exchanges of material with mu- 
seums in the United States, Canada, and Eu- 
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rope, through field expeditions and through the 
use of its building as a depository for valuable 
private collections. The former exposition 
buildings already granted to the museum are 
those you have visited—the History of Man 
building, the California building, housing the 
exhibit of ancient American arts and temples, 
the Fine Arts building, the Indian Arts build- 
ing, the structure devoted to the Fine Arts and 
the Pueblo Indian communal houses of the 
Painted Desert, the latter being converted into: 
a children’s museum and union playground, 
with a dozen juvenile organizations participat- 
ing. 
“The assets of the Museum, including build- 
ing collections, et cetera, amount to a sum total- 
ing $800,000. We expect other buildings to 
become available for correlated purposes that 
will bring the total to $1,000,000.” 

On the first page of “El Museo” which the 
editor had given me [| noticed the names of 
twenty afhliating societies, including every man- 
ner of social and civic activity, adult and ju- 
venile. 

“And these organizations help in the main- 
tenance of the museum? Of course, by paying 
for the privilege of their club rooms and 
grounds >” 

“There is no charge for any of the privileges 
extended them except possibly for lighting on 
rare occasions when they use the rooms for 
night assemblies.” 

“But their members are, of course, members 
of the museum association—all who avail them- 
selves of the privileges you extend here must 


One of the Oldest Buildings in San Diego 
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be glad to help maintain this splendid enter- 
prise that means so much to their city!” 

“So far we have only 374 members,” smiled 
the editor. 


“And you mean to say that this thing—this 
tremendously ambitious enterprise you have 
here, the like of which is nowhere west of the 
Mississippi or anywhere else, for that matter— 
you mean to say that this is maintained by 374 
members only >?” 


Mr. Wallace assented. 


“And the folks that visit this place daily— 
mere stoppers like ourselves, who have dropped 
in for an hour’s diversion and have had their 
bodies refreshed, their minds quickened, their 
imagination feasted and their souls fed—you 
tell me that they are going to be allowed to 
go away without being asked for a cent in re- 
turn for all these benefits—no admission at the 
gates, no collection taken inside, not even the 
obiquitous milk-bottles set out at the point of 
exit where one may drop in his thank offering >” 
The editor admitted that such was the case. We 


sat down and shook our finger at him: 


“Man, you are making cultural indigents of 
your people—of all ot us. We ought to pay 
for these benefits—the townspeople—the peo- 
ple of the Southwest. This is too big a thing 
for one small association with all its pluck and 
ambition. The people of California should be 
made to know what asset this place is, a noble 
denial of the reputation, so long sustained, as a 
country of real estate boomers and tourist bait- 
ers, who exploit for gain their relics and tradi- 
tions and capitalize their climate and sunsets. 
But you, are changing the name and character 
of the State to.that for which it is so marvel- 
ously fitted: a true art center, a center for the 
exploitation of native treasure, of the incompar- 
able outdoor beauty, the traditions of the ro- 
mantic past and relics of a marvelous prehis- 
toric people.” 

Here Mr. Wallace, like his associate, Mr. 
Pate of the museum department, like Mr. Lo- 
vins, the artist, like the other artists in their 
studios, the custodian in the lobby and the jan- 
itor in the halls, while ackuowledging our ap- 
preciation referred our eulogies to that absent 
but all pervading personality and dominating 
spirit of the enterprise, Dr. Edgar L. Hewett, 
museum director. Just now it seemed, Dr. He- 
wett was in New Mexico superintending the re- 
cent fiesta at Santa Fe which, for historical 
value, pictorial beauty and inspirational worth 
has not been approached by any similar cele- 
bration. Just prior to this the Doctor had been 
in Washington, D. C., there to be made one of 


\ 

the vice presidents of the American Federation 
of Arts. It was Dr. Hewettt who, as head of 
the school of American Research, directed the 
excavations at Quirugue, Guatemala, where 
twenty acres of a prehistoric ecclesiastical city 
were unearthed of which relics the San Diego 
Museum contains the valuable replicas. When 
not at home here in his office in the art quad- 
rangle the Doctor may invariably be found 
abroad, we were told, on some junketing trp 
of world renown type. It was plain to be 
seen that Dr. Hewett was not a one-town man. 
But not at this time being acquainted with the 
facts concerning the director (on account of 
our formerly mentioned prejudice against his 
profession) this universal praise from babe and 
sage alike had begun to irritate us. 


“When the director returns,” we assured Mr. 
Wallace, “we will devote an entire day to him 
if so be that we find grace in his sight, for as 
far as we can hear there isn’t anything in this 
institution from the Mayan gods in the Museum 
Building to the hooks in the cloak-room for the 
accommodation of visiting dames that his fore- 
sight hasn’t provided.” We will say right here 
since relieving our feelings in this matter to the 
gentle and unreproachful Mr. Wallace we have 
had the privilege of meeting Dr. Hewett and 
learning something of the quality of his service 
to the people of the Southwest so that now, 
when anyone asks us anything, as we wander 
along our favorite prado we pause and open our 
mouth to say enthusiastically, “Oh, Dr. Hewett 
did it’’—and stop only because we don’t like to 
plagiarize. 

So, pondering many things, we went out in- 
to the lavender night. The walls and windows, 
the towers and minarets of the plaza buildings 
were aglow with a peculiar, subdued radiance 
as though illumined from within, the zenia beds 
were unbelievable in this light, the doves nes- 
tled with pianissimo-voices into their sculptured 
shelters. Across the park expanses, from the 
naval barracks, the reveille sounded and _ the 
flag came slowly down. The radiance disap- 
peared from the palacios and prados, as when 
an evening lamp is turned gently out. The pur- 
ple dark came up and enfolded us, the night 
dripped fragrance and sleep. 

The flowing curtains of the balcony windows 
stirred dreamily. We tip-toed past and moved 
noiselessly down the boulevards; we were afraid 
of waking the senoritas from their beauty sleep, 
the brown monks on their beds. We remem- 
bered them gratefully and the grateful day. At 


the gate we took the car for reality and the 
city. 
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A YOSEMITE SUNSET 
. By Grace Evelyn Brown 


The tender influence of summer lies 

Lightly, yet vibrant over all the earth, 

Along the valley’s verdant stretch of. green, 
And on to where the firs and pines appear 
Rising to jutting crags of mountain heights. 
Tall rocky columns of rough massive strength 
Cut sharply the soft depths of azure blue; 
Their grandeur still is softened by the hand 
Of nature in her tenderest of moods, 

With varied groups of verdure, sunlight-flecked, 
Of trees supernal, standing quite alone, 

Like deities, presiding over realms 

As mighty as their giant strength assures. 
Accented, yet with not too loud a note, 
They blend within that greater scene, a part 
Of life’s divine creative harmonies, 

And thus reveal eternity to man. 


The reign of summer reaches still above 

And on to where the peaks of crags are white 

With lingering snows, that dropped from winter’s robes, 
Remaining there, yet giving forth a flow 

Of bounding streams, that fall and reach the stretch 
Of valley, yielding strength to earth’s fair bloom. 

The sleeping spirit of the winter snows, 

Loving the presence of the radiant day, 

Pours forth her life, and though her sway has gone, 
Still rules with summer, silent but a power. 


Below, and just beyond, the valley grass 

Shows tiny jewels of a thousand blooms, 

The dainty fingers of the mosses rise 

To intertwine with many of their kind, 

Clasping each other’s hands in mute good-night. 
The violets close their sleepy eyes and nod, 
And the red berries droop their heavy heads; 
The quickly dropping sun sinks to recline 

Behind the orange curtains of the west. 

Warm radiance covers earth, the meadow-grass 
Takes on the tinge of early-budding spring, 

The rocks and crags grow brilliant, and the trees 
Give yellow glints with purple depths of space. 
The sunlight pales and royal robes of night. 
Are thrown along the valley, floating up 

To mountain heights, as earth’s great yellow lamp 
Swings low, then ruddy, as it sinks from sight. 
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Then over meadow, on to massive rock, 

From river, to the silent sentinel pines, 

A deep hush falls, which like unspoken prayer, 
Gives benediction to the passing day. 

The last sunlight still lingers on the heights , 
And pours forth bright and warmly-glowing rays, 
Which glorify the darkening valley walls. 

There, on the topmost point, cold glistening snows— 
The last of winter—slowly ebb away, 

As touched by warm and radiant beams of light, 
They glow like jewels, against pale blue sky. 
Turning to orange, then to red and rose, 

The snows flash forth with living fire and flame, 
And scintillate for one brief, glorious pause, 

As dying winter meets departing day. 


The spirit of the white and waning snows, 
Passive and cold, with ever-ebbing strength, 

Is stirred to life, to love and joy again; 

For one brief moment, feels love’s ecstacy 

On her cold lips, responds with blushing glow, 
As she receives the kiss of summer day, 

Who pauses there a moment—then departs, 
Taking all joy, the snow’s cold brow grows grey, 
Then her soul sleeps, and dreams of joys to come 
In glad returnings of the dawn’s first glow. 
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The Mystic in Myra 


By IRENE HADLEY 


YRA Spigot sighed. There are sighs that 
denote worry, fear, doubt, negative sighs 
of the unhappy—but Myra’s sigh was 

not of that brand. It was, on the contrary, a lux- 

urious sigh, a token of mental and physical 
well-being. 

Myra was at the beach—and the beach was 
in Cahfornia. To get the significance of tha: 
statement, you must drift back a tew years, 
thirty odd or so, back to the time of Myra’: 
childhood in the mystic past. 

Picture an owlish looking girl with darning 
needie legs, generous sized feet, and thin stoop- 
ed shoulders, a curious girl full of sharp-point- 
rd questions, and you will have Myra, the co- 
coon, whose one dream was to become glorified 
into a western butterfly. 

The Myra of the present, that is the Cali- 
fornia one, spinster of the thirty odd years, lay 
contentedly upon her side basking in the golden 
glow of the western sun; now and then she 
would squirm luxuriously as a jumping sandbug¢ 
took its morning gymnastics too near the bound- 
ary line of her feet: occasionally she would 
carefully tuck in the edges of her gray poplin 
skirt, for even in California one must observe 
some conventions, and Miss Myra Spigot, late of 
Poinsetta, Iowa, had no intention of allowing 
the exhilarating sense of the perfectly adorable 
freedom of a trip to California to make: her 
forget that she was a modest home-body with 
a good up-bringing. 

True, she had taken off her stockings; they 
reposed in the depths of her big cretonne bag. 
and the bag she was using as a pillow; for all 
around her women sported aboui, clad in bath- 
ing suits, and surely if western females could 
appear in public in such guise, she, Myra Spi- 
sot, could at least go barefoot. 

As a compromise to her dignity. however, 
she had rented an enormous sunshade, a grez! 
yellow one with black stripes and a frm round 
hand'e. This she placed at her back so that, 
even if her feet were exposed, her face at leas. 
was shaded. 

A magazine lay on the sand bese her anc 
also a box of chocolates. The m-cazine hat 
an altractive cover, a picture of « bathing 


nymph, poised ready for a dive, and Myra hav 
purchased the magazine on the strength of this 
picture. Back home in Poisetta she, no doubt, 
would have chosen a Gibbons’ history or if she 


wan‘ed something lighter a nice !actylike mag- 


azin‘: with a column on how to do tatting—the 
kinc of a publication that-teaches a housewil- 
anything she ought to know, besides giving 
helpful hints on how to remove ink stains froirc 
linen stand covers, to pickle beets, make mar- 
malade, break the baby from sucking hi; 
thun.b, keep the husband home «ai night aa? 
cur: the roup in chickens. 

But Myra was in no mood for ineipful hints; 
she wanted something more—er— breezy, hence 
the bathing-girl cover. Also back home when 
she wanted candy, she bought herself fifteen 
cent: worth of mints, a dime’s worth in white 
peppermints and the rest in pink wintergreens. 

The West was different. She could no more 
have gone into the “Chocolate Den” and ask 
for fifteen cents worth of candy (in a paper 
sack) than she would have astonished old man 
Wiggins, back home, by asking him to fish out 
for her among his salt mackerel, cream cheese, 
yard goods, beans, etc., a perfectly usable dol- 
lar box of chocolates in place of the time-hon- 
oreci mints: it simply isn’t done these days. 

So Myra lay on the beach and sighed as she 
thought how beautifully her dreams had come 
true; like a child takes pride in living over 
aga’n and relating the fascinating terror of the 
time when he got up courage to tie one end 
of a string to the door knob and the other end 
to an aching tooth. Myra liked to doze con- 
tentedly as she contrasted the pleasant charm 
of her surroundings with the threadbare exist- 
ence of her past. 

White-capped, coaxing waves danced in front 
of her. Frolicsome, then fretsome, they alter- 
nated between caressing the sanay beach and 
scolding it in their soft, sleepy undertone— 
like @ crooning, chiding mother. 


There were shadowy, blue-gray hills in the 
distance, cool looking, alluring hills, holding the 
promise of perfect rest; there were dancing sun- 
beams overhead; mischievous sunbeams that 
tried to change each drop of the ocean’s spray- 
ing foam into a diamond tear; there were soft- 
ly demure white clouds vainly trying to hide 
from view the naughty antics of the sun’s 
spoiled children; there was magic, the charm 
of a perfect Western day, in the air. 

Naturally California was not exactly as Myra 
had pictured it, for any tourist knows that the 
picture post cards one sees, back im Poisetta, 


“She Had Expected to See 


Strong Men Clad in Fringed Trousers” 
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lowa, depicting life in the West, are a little off 
color, or to be more exact, a bit too colored. 

For instance, the California sky was _ not 
quite so blue as the postal had led her to be- 
lieve, neither was the grass so green, nor the 
fruit so golden, but even so it was a most won- 
derful country. 

She had expected to see the orange and 
lemon trees growing right along on the beach 
ard had imagined that the fruit hung in straight 
ever little rows from the parent tree with much 
the same preciseness and mathematical accur- 
acy that marked the display in Wiggins’ store, 
but it seemed that the post cards had stretched 
their territory a bit when they included moun- 
tains, ocean, roses, oranges and snow all in the 
same block. 

The hills seemed to be set back quite a piece 
from the sandy shore and Myra was just as 
we'l satisfied, for what would be the use of a 
future Paradise if California were one whit 
more perfect? No one would be interested in 
trying to get to Paradise, and the West would 
socn become overrun with those who doubted 
their chances of being admitted above and 
wanted to be sure of the next best right here. 


Of course Myra had met with a few disap- 
pointments and she laughed at her own stupid- 
ity as she thought of the ripe olive she picked 
from the tree and attempted to eat—ugh! — 
she cuuld taste it yet. The joke was on her, for 
when told that the olive tasted so terrible be- 
not been cured, she had innocently 
‘what was ailing it?” 


. too, the California males (breathe it 
mccdestly) were not quite up to Myra’s expec- 
tations! She had expected to see strong virile 
men, rugged chaps clad in fringed trousers, 
dark shirts and with spurs jinkling with every 
step. 

So far she had not glimpsed a single spur 
nor revolver; the men seemed quile tame and 
docile, judging by appearances, and most of 
them walked leisurely except at street crossings; 
these they took by leaps and bounds, hurdle 
fashion, awakening from their pleasant doze 
with a start as the rush of multitudin-us, honk- 
ing machines bore down upon them. 


But taking it all together Myra was very well 
saiished as she lay there basking in the sun. 
Besides a few dollars in loose change, she was 
th= proud possessor of a hundred dollar bill, 
the tittle fund which was to see her through 
he vacation. 


one had planned on a two months stay and 
had allowed herself one hundred dollars tor 
spending money, and by prudent foresight this 


same bill now nestled securely in the inside 
pucket of her black satin petticoat. 

Myra had heard all sorts of odd tales con- 
cerning the magic palm of the average Cali- 
fosr‘an and had decided to take nu chances. 
Hacia’t the Women’s Sewing Circle called upon 
her in a body, the day before she left Poinsetta, 
with tearful advice to hang onto her money and 
noi jet the westerners grab it? 

Myra, though modest, had no idea of being 
held up for her hundred dollar bill. True, the 
men didn’t wear spurs nor revolvers, still what 
wes the good of an inside petticoat pocket if 
one dia not use it? 

Neou came all too soon, at leas: Myra judg- 
cu it must be about noon, as some of the peo- 
pie around her began to eat. Sanawiches, soda 
pop bottles, a curious thin wafer tha: went by 
ths name of ice cream sandwich, came into 
cvidence; the interesting odor of hot wienies 
assailcd her and Myra decided tha! she must be 
hungry. 

She arose half regretfully from h-: place on 
te sand and gathered her belongirg: together, 
iac'udireg the sunshade which she re-urned to 
ils owner at a near-by stand. 

““Two-bits more, please,” remarked the um- 
p.ella man as he stuck the bla<k cna yellow 
affair into the almost empty rack. “You kept 
‘t ever the hour limit.” 

Myra blushed the modest, pairiul blush of 
a maiden lady who is compelle. j.y circum 
stance to ask a strange man for info mation.’ 
“Two-bits, ” she repeated the odd words, timidly. 


n.uch is that in English. please?" 


The wan smiled indulgently “Yor from the 
East?” he questioned in a sort o° iake-it for- 
granted way, “two-bits is California for twenty- 
hve cents,” and Myra paid him an fed. 

fHer -hoes were full of sand by the time she 
reached the street, so she sat dowi nn an ola 
overturned lifeboat and timidly ren ved the of- 
fending sand. As yet she had no’ sought a 
ruem; baggage was checked anu here wa: 
“lenty cf time to get located after ic) ch. 

Ihe main street of the towa reminded Myra 
of a county fair or a circus day back home. 
Never in her life had she seen such an array 
uf popcorn and peanut stands and lunch count- 
2rs; never had she heard such a medley of 
music, laughter and chatter. 

Right on the street there stood a man with 
a quee little wagon. He was passing out wie- 
ner sandwiches as fast as he could while his 
partner was frying liberty steak and onions 
on what looked, to Myra, like the top side of 
a stove, minus th pot holes. 


There was a counter and great high stools 
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a litie off to the left, and with a hasty glance, 
Our spinster noted that the stool at the far end 
was empty. 

A few moments later Myra was perched up- 
on this same stool in utter defiance of all the 
etiquette she had ever learned in Poinsetta, Io- 
wa; so much had California done in a few 
short hours toward breaking down her reserve. 

“T should like one hot wiener sandwich, with 
coffee, please,” she piped as the white aproned 
waiter peered at her from behind a steaming 


or the beach in California, what matters it, Am- 
exica is always America and home to her child- 
ren. 

It was late in the afternoon before Myra 
dropped into a real-estate office to make known 
her wants to the agent. 

She had set her heart upon a little cottage 
with a bit of back yard, for she had promised 
herseli faithfully to get up early in the morn- 
ing and take deep breathing exercises. 

ihe agent, who was an old man with a long, 


White-Capped Waves Dashed in Front of Her 


coffee urn, and she gasped in horrified wonder 
as his shrill voice sang out, “One hot dog and 
java. 

However, as the bun looked fresh enough 
and the wienes seemed just like the ones back 
home and as a lot of other folks were eating 
them, Myra thought she might safely venture. 
Somewhat to her own surprise she consumed 
the first and then the second with no bad after 
effects. 

She took in the open-air band concert early 
ni the afternoon, listening enchantedly to the 
wonderful music. A waltz that her father had 
so often played upon his violin before his 
deatl: rnade tears come into her eyes, and fo: 
the first time she felt a bit lonesome, but as 
the concert concluded with “The Star Spangled 
Bannew”’ Myra lifted her eyes with a smile. 

Why should she feel alone? She was at 
home; she was in America! Poinsetta, Iowa, 


flowmg beard, listened in wonder as Myra de- 
scribed the kind of place she wanied, but as 
he kept repeating after her, the spinster 
thought he must be deaf. “You wani a place 
near te surf—furnished—neat and clean—for 
not more than twelve dollars a month—>” he 


droned in an_ exceptionally slow manner. 


“Why, lady, I’m afraid you are going to be dis- 
appotnted—.” 

A cold something clutched at Myrz’s hearé. 
a dull fear of she knew not what. “Well 
I might be able to pay fifteen.” Here she did 
some iapid calculating—fifteen from fifty—that 
would leave thirty-six—no, thirty-five dollars, 
for each month of her vacation—maybe she 
coukl manage it if she didn’t send Aunt Jen’ 
those leather cushions and book marks—. “Yes, 
I could pay fifteen,” she finally decided. 

Perhaps it was because he could see the 
brave way in which Myra was trying to con- 
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trol the tremble of her lips—perhaps i: was be- 
cause he happened to be that rare oddity known 
as a “landlord with a conscience.” At any 
rate the agent sought to “let her down easy.” 

“There isn’t a house to be had at this beach, 
at anywhere near the price you expected to 
pay, he said slowly. You see, this is the busy 
season here and nearly everything is snapped up 
the minute it becomes vacated. Now if you 
lad come in earlier, say at ten oclock this 
morning, there was just the style house you 
wanted, but it’s gone now.” 

Myra struggled with a reluctant tongue. “Do 
you mind telling me how much it rented for?” 
“Seventy-five a month, including linen.” 

Myra gasped. “Seventy-five dollars for a 
little cottage—why, | thought mansions rented 
for that!” 

At last the exact meaning of the Sewing 
Circle’s advice was beginning to penetrate her 
inner consciousness and she experienced an odd 
sort of all-gone feeling in the pit of her-stom- 
ach. “I guess | better try to find a little room 
hxed for housekeeping,” she said after a mo- 
ment’s thought. “Maybe that would be cheap- 
er?” 

The agent looked doubtful. “Everything de- 
sirable is taken—it is very hard to find any- 
thing good in that line. Couldn’t you stay 
right where you are and take your meals out?” 
he asked. 

Myra shook her head. “I have not been to 
any hotel yet,”’ she replied in a halting manner. 
“You see | just got off the train this morning— 
and it all seemed so new—so wonderful to me 
that | wanted to rest a bit and enjoy things 
first. I thought I would have plenty of time 
to get located before dark—” 

She flushed and twisted the handle of her bag 
with trembling fingers. How unbusiness-like and 
ignorant she had been and how foolishly sure of 
herself! A wave of home-sickness surged over 
her, making her feel lonely and miserable. 


“Well, now that is too bad!” remarked the 


agent, who seemed rather sympathetic, “but 
don’t get discouraged—there is always a place 
for everybody—now let me see—” He tap- 
ped his wrinkled forehead in thoughtful silence. 


“Ever been in business?” he asked at length. 

“No,” replied Myra. 

‘I was just thinking about a little store-room 
—I own the building myself and it fronts on a 
good business street right near the Pike. The 
place was furnished originally for a tea room, 
then a lady fortune teller had it, but she left 
last Monday. There is a living room in the 
rear—perhaps I could fix it up so that you 
could manage,” suggested the man in a kindly 


tone. “Want to go over and see it?” 

A look of hope brightened the dull expres- 
sion on Myra’s face. 

“If it isn’t too much rent?” she replied ques- 
tioningly. 

The agent shrugged his shoulders. “I'll let 
you have it for thirty dollars a month if you 
take it for at least two months and | won't 
raise the price on you later. That is dirt cheap 
compared with the way other places are rent- 
ing. Of course you would have to put in some 
kind of a business to make a go of it,”” he con- 
tinued. 

Myra nodded, a trifle confused. “Well, I'll 
go see it,” she replied, “but I don’t know what 
on earth | could do in a business way. 


It would have been a surprise, indeed it 
would have been a shocking surprise, to any 
resident of Poinsetta, lowa, had he been able, 
like the little bird that sees all, to peep in un- 
awares upon Miss Spigot, the spinster, the fol- 
lowing morning, for Myra had become a for- 
tune teller! 

Think of it, the terrible change that Cal- 
ifornia can make in a person over night—for 
there was Myra all duly installed, ready to 
serve tea and wafers for a nominel sum, includ- 
ing the extra service of having one’s future 
read in the tea leaves! 

The kindly agent had helped her to get ev- 
erything ready. They had figured the scheme 
out together and as Myra didn’t know much of 
either the tea-serving business nor the fortune- 
telling, they had hit upon the novel idea of 
combining both, thus making a part knowledge 
of each one pass as a whole. 


The signs of the former occupant were still 
hanging on the wall. “Know Thyself,” “All 
Mysteries Made Clear,” “Be Prepared.” Neat 
little cardboards bearing these legends greeted 
Myra’s eyes as she glanced about her new place 
of business, and though she felt somewhat em- 
barrassed, still the flutter of excitement had 
brought a pink glow to her cheeks and a spright- 
ly spring to her step. 


The tea was all ready, piping hot and very 
good; this Myra knew to be a fact, for she 
had sampled it herself in place of her usual 
coffee. 

Then, too, there were cute little crisp wafers, 
all done up in individual sacks to go with the 
tea, and what more could be wanted to make 
a refreshing repast ? 


Myra had expected to do a great business 
the first day, for she knew that lots of women 
like to have their fortunes read in the tea 
leaves and it seemed to her that everything was 
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favorable for her venture. However, she had 
underestimated the value of one of the most 
vital factors of business success—the power 
of advertising. 

Noon came and still no customers. Myra 
could not understand it. Her tea was ready, 
the business was on a fairly good street, but 
why didn’t the ladies come? 

Across from her she could see people stream- 
ing in and out of the stores, yet no one seemed 
to notice her little place at all and her earlier 
feeling of exhilaration departed, leaving her 
with a curious sense of shame and incompet- 
ency and knowledge of her own unfitness. 


At one o'clock came her first customer—a 
man! This was a contingency that had failed 
to enter the spinster’s head, for in her plans 
she had somehow connected a tea-room with 
women exclusively and she found herself al- 
most paralyzed when her client announced in an 
abrupt way: “Saw the sign at the door— 
want my fortune told.” 

Myra conquered a shudder before she could 
form a reply. 

“I serve tea—” she began, timidly, “then | 
read the leaves—I am not a regular fortune- 
teller, you see. Will you have sugar and wafers 
with it?” 

A flood of emotions had been passing over 
the man’s face since he entered the door— 
curiosity, surprise, disappointment—and then 
a sort of quizzical amusement. For a moment 
Myra thought that he was about to walk out, 
then he seated himself at a tiny table and ac- 
cepted the wafers and hot tea with quiet court- 
esy. 
He drained the last drop of the beverage and 
seemed to enjoy the wafers, but as Myra of- 
fered to take his empty cup, he waved her 
aside. ‘Oh, let the fortune go,” he remarked 
kindly as he paid her. “I’m not particular 
about it, and he walked out, leaving Myra 
staring after him in bewildered hurt surprise. 


Two weary hours dragged by, then a couple 
of giggly school girls sauntered in, their arms 
wound around each other’s waists. They seem- 
ed embarrassed themselves and Myra’s nervous- 
ness passed unnoticed as she tried with painful 
earnestness to please them. However, as they 
made no comments other than half-whispvered 
asides to each other and nods, she took it for 
granted that at least she had not given offense. 

It was late in the afternoon when Myra’s 
next customer arrived; indeed, had it not been 
for his uniform and the rather tired expression 
in his eyes, the man might have gone unserved, 
for the spinster was just about to close shop 
for the day. 
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However, she bustled around and got things 
ready; to Myra’s idea, it was an honor to 
make fresh tea for a man who had been over- 
seas for his country and she was all aflutter 
with excitement. 


The man, for his part, seemed a trifle de- 
jected. This Myra could sense from the slump 
of his shoulders and the look of defeat upon 
his face. Mentally she took note, as he sipped 
the tea, of his high forehead, the frank wistful 
eyes, the sensitive chin. He seemed to have 
the face of an idealist, a dreamer; and yet 
there was about his whole being that peculiar 
something which a discerning observer would 
class as lack of self-confidence: the mental aura 
of a man who has lost his grip upon himself 
and circumstances surrounding him. 


He murmured a word of praise for the quali- 
ty of the tea as he extended the empty cup to- 
ward Myra’s outstretched hand; the wafers he 
had left untouched. Plainly he was interested 
in having his fortune read, and that only. “I 
saw your sign as | was passing,” he offered as 
if he felt that some remark was expected and 
did not know just what to say. 


Myra smiled encouragingly. “I’m new here 
—this is my first day,” she said, with the idea 
of making him feel a little more at ease. Then 
in a tone of interest, as she looked into the 
teacup, ““Oh—you are going to have good for- 
tune—a splendid business venture, it looks 


like.” 


A flicker of interest came into the man’s 
deep-set gray eyes. “Anything else?” he 
prompted as the spinster paused. 

“Yes—you will receive a letter soon, prob- 
ably a letter containing money—yes, I’m sure 
of it—and you are going to start in business 
for yourself—a business where you will meet 
many people,” continued Myra in an enthusi- 
astic voice. 


i The uniformed man drew a deep breath. 
“You see all that in those tea-leaves >” he asked 
in a peculiar tone. “Anything else >” 


Myra studied the cup for a moment in silence. 
She ran her finger around the rim before re- 
plying, trying to analyze the thoughts which 
might be in her client’s mind. Probably he had 
expected to hear something about his girl—a 
proposal—marriage—something vitally interest- 
ing, and she had dashed his hopes to the ground 
with her cold prosaic predictions of business. 
Yet he had looked so discouraged—Myra shook 
her head in doubt. 


“There doesn’t seem to be anything in the 
cup except a fine future—and money from 
business ventures—” Here she paused, then 
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added rather diffidently, “no love affairs nor 
anything like that.” 

The soldier waved an impatient hand. “Don’t 
want love affairs.” He spurted the words ab- 
ruptly. “But the rest—the business and the 
letter—you do see it?” A note of wistful, yet 
eager inquiry vibrated in his voice. 

Myra nodded and then even held up the 
cup so that he, too, might see. The soldier 
leaned forward and followed with anxious eyes 
her pointing finger. “That little cluster of 
leaves around the rim means a business venture 
—see the arrow-shaped leaf pointing toward 
it >—and the tiny speck of sugar? That would 
denote financial gains,” explained the spinster. 

“And the letter?” his question came eager- 
ly 


“Oh, here it is—the little isolated leaf in the 
bottom! Those straight lines over to one side 
mean barriers—the letter was delayed in reach- 
ing you, but if you look closely, you will see 
leaves shaped like an anchor—so you are to 
keep up hope!” replied Myra with quiet con- 
viction. 

The man threw back his head. “Gee, I hope 
it all comes true,” he cried boyishly. “It gives 
a fellow courage to think that he has a future 
before him!” 


Myra set the cup down as hé placed a coin 
upon the table and rose to go. “Of course you 
have a future before you,” she remarked in 
rather a severe tone. “Ihe memory of your 
past deeds,”—here her eyes wandered over his 
uniform—ought to be inspiration and founda- 
tion for you to do the best things of your life,” 
she finished, surprised at her own audacity in 
so addressing him. 


But the man seemed to see nothing unusual 
in her interest. “Thank you,” he replied. 
‘Perhaps you are right—at least I shall try to 
hope so,” and a moment later he was gone. 

To Myra’s surprise, so was some of the lone- 
liness in her own heart; unconsciously she had 
boosted up her own courage while trying to 
cheer up her client, and she closed shop for the 
evening with a bravely wistful smile. 

Followed a couple of days of alternate des- 
pair and hope for our spinster.. There were 
hours when she felt like dropping everything 
and rushing right back home; hours when black 
discouragement tugged heavily at her heart. 

At such a time she would peep out of the 
door and feast her eyes upon the hurrying. 
chattering passers-by; playing a little mental 
game to herself all the while. “Why, there is 
Mrs. Jones—and Miss Tuthill!” she would com- 
ment inaudibly, giving fictitious names to a 
couple of the ladies passing. “How well they 


are looking—and | do believe I see Mrs. Rob- 
ert’s sister Claire turning the corner—yes it’s 
Claire with a new pink dress on—and I'll just 
bet she is going to drop in to show me—” and 
so forth in this strain. 

Childish? To be sure, it was childish; it was 
all pitiful make-believe and Myra knew it; yet 
if it stilled the ache in her heart what was the 
difference > 


She was deceiving only herself and it cer- 
tainly could not injure the fashionably-clad wo- 
men passing to be greeted mentally as friends 
of a home-sick spinster from Poinsetta, Iowa. 

Once a golden-voiced nightingale had burst 
into song nearby just as a faint tear was be- 
ginning to trace its way down Myra’s cheek; 
that tear never reached its destination, for she 
had opened up her heart in praise of a country 
so wonderful that birds came right to the door 
of one’s shop with their carols! 

So she hung on by sheer grit and determina- 
tion, resolving that she would not go home a 
self-confessed failure: greeting each day as 
bringing wider opportunities for  self-expres- 
sion. 

The end of the week found Myra rather 
cheerful, for her business was showing a slight 
increase! Each night she balanced up carefully 
the cost of her tiny supplies with the amount 
taken in, and a new feeling of independence 
was born in her heart. 

Then out of a clear sky came the blow! 
Myra had been reading the noon edition of the 
Daily Recorder to while away a dull hour when 
a short, terse notice caught her eye. She read 
it twice before her bewildered brain could 
grasp the meaning of its entity. “Fortune-tell- 
ing in all its various forms was to be barred in 
the town by ordinance—” that was the sum and 
substance of the new law. 

Almost in terror, Myra looked around the 
room. Fear controlled her for the moment— 
as she pictured all sorts of terrible things hap- 
pening to her, should the officers investigate 
and find those fortune-telling signs. 

She felt weak and sick. What a fool she 
had been to try to go into business, she told 
herself bitterly; she whose only stock was in- 
experience! And now maybe they would arrest 
her and put her in jail, yet she had meant no 
wrong—she had only tried to make both ends 
meet. With trembling hands she attempted to 
take down one of the telltale signs, hardly con- 
scious of her own action; shame confusion, 
self-depreciation, burning red spots into her 
cheeks and making her limbs totter beneath 


her. 
(Continued on Page 64) 
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The Realm of Common Sense 


By JAMES H. CAMPBELL 


ROM ancient days the proverb has run 
that nothing is so uncommon as common 
sense, and a pyramid of evidence and of 
illustrations could be brought to prove it; and 
the object of this essay is to point out a few of 
the more amazing examples, such as may be 
noted every day in the most important matters. 
Not many years ago an officer in the army 
was requested to send to the War Department 
certain statistics concerning himself, and in 
response sent on a statement of his birthplace, 
date of birth and other matters. With this be- 
fore him, a clerk of the department sent a re- 
quest for additional facts and these being sup- 
plied, the clerk wrote again hotly complaining 
that the officer had not stated the place or date 
of his birth. The officer again stated the desired 
facts, adding: “You had this information al- 
ready in your office.” Such stupidity lies on 
the rim of the incredible. A similar piece of 
idiocy appears, and | am told it is not infre- 
quent, where a great order house sends a pres- 
ent on request to an address supplied, but 
sends with it a receipted bill in spite of clear 
information that the article is a present and 
that no statement must go with it. 


In the realm of common sense, the recent 
escape of. Roy Gardner would have been im- 
possible, for the arrangements should have been 
such that from six o'clock in the evening un- 
til eight o’clock in the morning the officers 
themselves could not unshackle the prisoner, 
no matter how willing they might be. More- 
over, it is perfectly easy in the realm of com- 
mon sense to know, instead of assuming 
that a prisoner starting on a journey has no 
weapon or harmful article of any kind upon 
him, and to make it impossible for him to strike 
a blow. Nothing short of absolute certainty 
sufhces for an officer in charge of a prisoner. 
He is not expected to take any chance, and 
should eliminate every possibility of escape and 
every temptation to attempt it. 


A short time ago in San Francisco, a judge 
of one of the superior courts announced that a 
certain man convicted of a felony ought to have 
a new trial and that he would grant it if it 
were in his power to do so, but that the law 
did not vermit it. The judge cannot be critic- 
ised. [here was an impassable wall across his 
path, as he stated. The time within which the 
court could grant a new trial had passed, but 


what is the result of such a wall and with what 
pretext of reason can it be continued? A man 
might be convicted of arson on the testimony 
of a single witness and some suspicious circum- 
stances, ahd the witness might long afterward 
testify in a deposition that the accused had 
started ‘no fire; that a building had caught 
fire accidentally from the sparks of a locomo- 
tive, and that the accused had made every ef- 
fort, but in vain, to subdue the flames. Upon 
such testimony, no matter how long its com- 
ing was delayed, the accused should have been 
absolutely exonerated. It was through no fault 
of his that the witness had kept silent so long. 
It is important that there should be an end of 
litigation; but it is a thousand times more im- 
portant that justice, which through perjury 
was in this instance defeated in the beginning, 
should triumph at last. 


Many years ago a man was released from 
the penitentiary of Pennsylvania after being 
held there for twenty years. He had been con- 
victed of murder upon circumstantial evidence 
and just before his release, his victim in robust 
health appeared in his former haunts. Every 
reader will say that the most meager justice 
demanded that the unjust conviction should at 
once be set aside and that the reason for the 
cancellation of it should be set forth in the 
record. Not only this, but that the unjustly 
held prisoner should be reimbursed to the full- 
est extent of his earning capacity, with interest 
computed annually for all those years of bond- 
age and incarceration, and liberally compensat- 
ed also for the deprivation of his liberty and 
of the pleasures of being with his wife and 
children, and moreover, that his family should 
be liberally compensated for the loss of the 
husband and father and for the humiliation and 
scorn brought upon them by the degradation. 
Nothing of this kind was done. Not the 
least measure of compensation for the wrecking 
of this man’s life was made either to him or 
to his family, and worst of all, nothing was 
done to exonerate him or clear his name from 
infamy. There was no expunging of the record, 
no setting aside of the conviction. The con- 
viction continued to stand and still stands, and 
will stand perpetually. The law supplies no 
suitable or adequate remedy. The Governor 
pardoned him, but pardon presupposes guilt and 


there was not the slightest stain of actual guilt 
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upon this man. It is an indignity, an insult, al- 
most an atrocity, to say to such a man in ef- 
fect, “You are guilty, but there are palliating 
circumstances in your case, so despite your 
guilt, you shall be released.”” Such a situation 
is an idiotic one, unworthy of intelligent, civil- 
ized beings, and far removed from the realm 
of common sense. No rational defense can 
possibly be offered for it. A legislature of the 
feeble minded selected from our state institution 
at Glen Ellen could hardly supply a more palp- 
able instance of imbecility. 


Many years ago a bill was passed as an in- 
centive to enlistment in the militia of the state, 
offering a stated compensation for attendance 
at drills and state encampments, and for simi- 
lar services. This was as to each man, a con- 
tract inviolably to be carried out by the state. 
Under this stimulus, the National Guard was 
greatly increased; but month followed month, 
and year followed year, without the payment of 
any part of the compensation promised. At 
last ‘attorneys were ‘employed to urge the 
state to be honest, but every effort failed. No 
one was interested. Every member of the leg- 
islature had his own fish to fry. He had promised 
his local constituents to get so many appropria- 
tions, that he feared he would wreck his hopes 
of success and endanger his reelection if he 
worked for any other appropriation. Even. the 
Adjutant General was very lukewarm. “This was 
my predecessor's measure,” he said, “and [| 
have enough to do to promote my own meas- 
ures.” Were not those militiamen swindled by 
the state just as surely as if an individual had 
secured services from them and had broken his 
promise of payment? It is freshly in the mem- 
ory of everyone in California, that the Congress 
of the United States recently established the 
location of a naval base on the Bay of San 
Francisco, at Alameda; and now we are told 
that the passage of the act was in effect a null- 
ity, as there is no provision to defray the ex- 
pense of establishing and maintaining the base 
fixed by law. So the whole matter over which 
there was so much rejoicing, turns out to be an 
exasperating farce. It is universes away from 
the realm of commen sense for a legislative 
body to authorize or establish anything natur- 
ally and even inevitably entailing expense, with- 
out at the same time providing for the expense. 
Young children of ordinary intelligence usually 
act with greater reason and couple the con- 
sideration of an object in view with the practical 
means of securing it, and papa’s consent to buy 
a fine football, evokes only a scornful charge of 
deception and fraud unless a suitable approp- 
riation immediately accompanies the permission. 
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Such instances as are cited above are not 
rare. They are lamentably frequent and nu- 
merous, and they are a disgrace to our present 
plane of intelligence and civilization. These 
wanderings from the realm of common sense 
are not confined to such derelictions as have 
been noted in this article. Another style of 
“straying off the range” which is almost equal- 
ly amazing is now to be verified by an illustra- 
tion. Formerly whenever sufficient evidence of 
a felony was presented to a magistrate, the ac- 
cused was held to await the action of a grand 
jury, but many years ago a different method 
was adopted. and from that time on, the pro- 
cedure of the magistrate was to hold the ac- 
cused to answer to await the action of the su- 
perior court, and the case was brought to the 
attention of the court by the filing of an ac- 
cusation called the information, by the district 
attorney. But when so radiical a change was 
made the penal code of the state contained a 
multitude of provisions and allusions resting up- 
on the old system which were otherwise unin- 
telligible, and had no proper place any longer 
in the penal code. The change of procedure 
obviously required a careful revision and re- 
modelling of the code to conform to it. No 
such revision took place then, nor has it taken 
place yet, and this foreign matter still remains 
in the code and makes many sections in larger 
or smaller measures absurd, although the pre- 
sumption is that everything retained in the stat- 
ute has a right to be in it and has a sensible 
meaning, and many attorneys unaware or un- 
mindful of the explanation in each instance 
have been and will be racking their brains to 
discover what that sensible meaning is, and this 
is impossible, for all such matter is now super- 
fluous and foreign matter, and bears no relation 
to the present system. A lawyer is most ob- 
servant of a lack of common sense in matters 
touching his own profession, but the writer is 
persuaded that instances just as glaring are to 
be found in other lines of occcupation. If one 
can be happy in the barren lands that lie be- 
yond the boundaries of the realm of common 
sense, and no one is injured by his action, 
there is no ground for complaint, but when 
needless wrong, suffering and even agony re- 
sult, then we cannot escape the conviction that 
in some one should rest the power to apply an 
efficient remedy; for instance, the power to 
grant a new trial is a lesser power than the pow- 
er to pardon, and as the Governor has the power 
to absolve a guilty man, when the public good 
commends the action, so it is clearly within the 
realm of common sense, when justice urgently 


demands it and all power to act in the premises 
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has passed from the courts, that he should have 
the power of granting a new trial or entirely 
exonerating and expunging the record of con- 
viction and substituting for it his certificate of 
exoneration and the reasons warranting it; and 
the law of common senst requires also that 
if a state incurs an obligation and dishonestly 


evades the discharge of it, the remedy to en- 
force it should be even more efficacious and 
sure of swift justice than in a suit against an in- 
dividual, for it does not inspire patriotism to 
have a state or a nation set an example of suc- 
cessful dishonesty before its citizens. 


PROCESSIONAL 
Glenn Ward Dresbach 


Children weep to touch the Moon. . .. 
And whence comes that old desire? 

It is whispered out of dreams 
Thwarted still to still aspire! 


O the heart that sees the lure, 
Beauty of immortal things, 

Strains toward it and, ever far, 
Gives its own the will of wings! 


Ships groped out to seas unknown— 
Men thought all the seas were bound 
In that Age. Another Age 
Marvelled at the worlds it found. 


Armies trod the good grass down; 

Vast their arms and wars, they thought. 
Now how futile seem their spears, 

Empty thrones for which they fought. 


Came the armies, Nation-grown, 
Crowding in by land and sea— 

Fighting for the dream that cried 
That the wars must cease to be! 


While an old Age drops its dross 
By its shrines where creeps the mold, 
Comes a new Age singing out 


To the fabled hills of gold. 
While an olden banner falls 


Worn by winds and mortal wills. 
Comes a new one blowing free 
Down the pageantry of hills. 


While a weary heart forgets, 
Toiling, wanting, old too soon, 
Comes a child-heart, like its dreams, 
Laughing, weeping—for the Moon! 
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Down Third Street 


By CHARLES W. COYLE 


HE girl was late. For two hours this fog- 
gy morning beyond the time we had fig- 
ured she would enter the pawn shop, 

Dunnigan had waited on the opposite side of 

the street near the corner of Third and Market. 

Long experience had given the old man an un- 

canny prescience in such cases, so he main- 

tained his vigil, occasionally shifting his un- 
gainly body from one foot to the other and 
peering through the mist with bleary eyes. His 
embittered scul took a morbid delight in watch- 
ing the beginning and end of these dramas of 

Third Street. 

Fifteen years had elapsed since Dunnigan 
parted company with the gay tide of humanity 
that ‘washes the main thoroughfare of San 
Francisco and had drifted into the back waters 
“south of the slot”—he well remembered the 
day—fifteen years of disintegration during 
which the shambling, cynical, old derelict had 
become an institution. 

From his vantage point Dunnigan took in the 
misty panorama with the skilled eye of a fore- 
man to whom every movement on the factory 
floor has significance. Not many people were 
out this chilly morning and the spectacle was 
a little slow. 

“On seeing “Scotty the Boob” and Hunkins, 
the “floppers,”” who stumped toward him out of 
the fog, Dunnigan chuckled and rubbed his 
hands and his features expanded into a mock- 
ing grin. So thickly had the mendicants 
swarmed on lower Third this fall that the po- 
lice had dispersed them—when they settled on 
other parts of the city. Dunnigan was amused 
at the temerity of “Hunk” and Scotty, who had 
elected California and Sansome streets respect- 
ively in the commercial district as a field for 
the practice of their ancient trade. The old 
man had read in Hunkins’ sour visage and the 
dogged face of Scotty.that the “floppers” would 
much prefer a warm corner in Carrigan’s sa- 
loon to the cold charity of the pavements. 

Dunnigan’s cynical, leering grin jarred on 
them. 

“What's eatin’ yer this morning, old Jingle 
Bells >”” sung out Hunkins when they came up 
to the old man. 

“Oh, nothing, nothing at all, Hunky—Ha! 
ha!—lI was only wandering—ha! ha!—if you 
would turn down any invitations to dinner at 


the Merchants Exchange. O Ho, hoho! Say, 


Hunky, it don’t pay to be proud. Better stay 
on Third street.” 
Hunkins looked at him contemptuously. 
“Now Scotty ought to do well,” continued 
Dunnigan. “He’s got the millionaire’s face.” 


“Oh, to hell with you!” snarled Scotty, beet- 
ling his brows. 


They turned away in ill humor. Hunkins, 
tall and emaciated, swung an empty trouser 
leg between two rude sticks that answered for 
crutches. Scotty, a thick-set, red-faced man in 
middle life, walked agily by means of a pegleg 
and a heavy cane; and one noticed that the 
first joint of the right thumb was missing. Hun- 
kins, in the practice of his profession, could 
put a tear into the dumb, wistful look he gave 
the passer-by, but Scotty held out his hat bold- 
ly and ogled the girls. 


When they were crossing Market street, Hun- 
kins remarked to Scotty: “That old guy’s lived 


too long.” 


While Dunnigan was talking with the “flop- 
pers, the girl had slipped into the pawn shop. 
For a moment the old man had forgotten his 
quest in a day dream of California, Bush and 
Pine streets as he once knew them. He turn- 
ed his eyes away from the retreating mendi- 
cants, expressing his feelings with a contempt- 
ous “Humph!” and looked across. at the pawn 
shop in time to see the girl whisk around the 
corner into Market and lose herself in the 
crowd. Dunnigan was sorely disappointed; he 
felt that he had a grievance, like the small boy 
who is taken home during the last act of the 
melodrama; he had fully expected to see her 
turn down Third street. 


Not that the girl was anything to him. She 
represented merely an unknown actor in one of 
those occasional episodes of the street which re- 
enacted for the old man the steps of his own 
slow degradation. These portrayals always fas- 
cinated him. Many a day he spent watching 
the pawn shops and restaurants with a quick 
eye for the beginning of the familiar story. 
He had seen them—men and women—dnifting 
down the thoroughfare during the years, the 
men either to escape by way of the labor 
agencies, or to remain and become as greasy 
and devitalized as he, the women to flourish 
under the night lights for a while until the un- 
natural glitter of their eyes was extinguished 
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in the black waters of the creek that flows by 
the wharves and lumber yards. 

While Dunnigan ruminated over the picture 
made on his mind by the fleeting figure of the 
girl, an undefinable, vague impression of some- 
thing, a thought struggling up from the sub- 
conscious, caused him to study and try to re- 
collect. 

But at this juncture the current of his 
thoughts was interrupted by the question of a 
stranger who wished to know if Dunnigan could 
tell him the name of the street. The old man 
turned slowly and, scanning the umbrella and 
handbag, wondered what part of the East this 
well-dressed, husky stranger came from. 

“Yes, sir,” he responded, “this is Third 
street, one of the old highways of the city, 
sir. 

“You don’t say! I’m told that it’s a very 
interesting street.” 

“Too true, too true,” continued Dunnigan 
with the air of a show man who knows all about 
the attraction. 

“Cosmopolitan, isn’t it! Poor folks here, 
many unfortunate, too—sick and cripples.” 

“Hugh! Cripples! They ain’t so unfortun- 


ate,” sniffed Dunnigan. There’s ‘Scotty the 
Boob’ and Hunkins. They sleep in a bed every 
night at the Utah House on Brannan street and 
eat three squares a day. Scotty can get around 
on his old pegleg faster than I can; why, he 
can walk all around Hunkins and his two 
sticks.” 

“How interesting,” said the stranger. “Have 
these men been here long?” 

“Hunkins had, but Scotty only came last 
week.” 

“Well, well, I thank you very much. Have a 
cigar on me, will you?” 

e stranger held out a quarter to which 
in a dignified manner Dunnigan apposed a dirty, 
upraised palm; but even before the stranger 
insisted, the palm was slowly turned and the 
old man’s fingers came down tightly on the 
silver coin. 

The stranger bowed and walked off to a 
neighboring drug store, where he entered the 
teleohone booth. 

“Hello! That you, Sanders?” he called. 
Anything new? Very well, follow up the clew 
in the Mission and tell McDermott to run down 
to the Utah House on Brannan street and get a 
line on a pegleg called Scotty. Find out if he 
slept there last night. Examine his effects if he 
has any. I'll call up later.” 

Dunnigan ambled away thinking over the 
case of the girl and turned at Mission to go to 
the Oregon Cafe on Fourth, where one could 
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get a plate of beans, two slices of bread and 
butter, and a cup of coffee for a nickel. 

In the ’70’s, James Dunnigan was a pros- 
perous young miner living at Hornitos, Mari- 
posa county. His pocket mine paid well and 
he was happy in the expectation of marriage 
to Phyllis Williams, a neighbor sweetheart, who 
was thought to be the most attractive girl in 
the district. Some lovers’ quarrel over a trifle 
ensued and Phyllis, being sure of her power, 
thought she would discipline Jimmy by refusing 
to speak for a time; but Dunnigan, on his part, 
took the matter very seriously; one night pack- 
ed his valise, locked the cabin door and walk- 
ing across the hills caught a morning stage that 
made connections for San Francisco. Phyllis 
learned of his address, but pride in her was 
stronger than the will to write. Several months 


later, through a mutual friend, he heard of her | 


hasty marriage to Frederick Austin. 

With the proceeds from the sale of his claim, 
Dunnigan now began to play the stock market. 
Silver was queen in those days. Nearly every- 
one, millionaire or servant girl, was taking a 
flier in Con. Virginia, Crown Point or Belcher. 
For years Dunnigan was a familiar figure on 
Montgomery street, always well dressed, and 
distinguished by the white carnation he affect- 
ed—her favorite flower. Dunnigan never mar- 
ried. Later came the slump in mining stocks, 
a long period of sickness, the charity of friends, 
the first incursion into the region of the cheap 
restaurants on Third  street—shabbiness and 
destitution. Came the fire and life in the refuge 
camps, after which the “ghost” of the stock 
market, following the dumb, homing instinct, re- 
turned to the lair in an alley basement beside 
a coal yard which was owned by an acquaint- 
ance to whom he once gave a successful market 
tip. Although Dunnigan earned a dime oc- 
casionally at the lowest menial jobs, he spent 
nothing and was reputed to be a miser and 
rich because he once lived on the stock market. 
They used to talk about it in Carrigan’s saloon 
on lower Third, which he frequented. Eddie, 
the barkeep, declared emphatically, “Boys, that 
old guy’s got a miner’s roll on him as big as a 
hammick. You can’t tell me; I know it, I seen 
it with my own eyes, ‘as fact.”” But as Eddie 
had a profane and forceful way of exaggerat- 
ing everything, the strict import of his language 
did not obtain credence, although the frequent- 
ers of the place thought there must be some- 
thing in it. Old Dunnigan had a roll hid some- 
where. 

Ten-thirty that night at Carrigan’s saloon, 
Dunnigan had cleaned the cuspidors and swept 
out the sawdust, foul with refuse and the odor 
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of stale beer and was sprinkling clean sawdust 
on the floor. For this service he was permitted 
to help himself at the free lunch counter in the 
rear. His mind was preoccupied. Memories 
still lived in the dull soul of the old man like 
the smouldering fire in the centre of a culm 
heap. He could not dismiss the thought of the 
girl. He determined to be on hand next morn- 
ing and watch the pawn shop. Perhaps she 
had received enough for a couple of meals and 
a night’s lodging. In the morning she would re- 
turn and, naturally, continue. down Third street 
to find cheaper lodgings. 

At the front end of the long, narrow saloon, 
Eddie, the barkeep, was shaking dice with a 
smutty-faced stevedore who had just come off 
night shift. Two men were playing cards in a 


rear alcove. By a hot stove in the center of the - 


room, under a dim light, Scotty and Hunkins 
sat exchanging reminiscences. Business had 
been poor that day and both were in an un- 
amiable frame of mind. The conversation flag- 
ged and Hunkins noticing a copy of an even- 
ing paper on a bench near him picked it up 
in a careless fashion with the intent of glancing 
at the sporting page. 
riveted to a black headline. He began to read 
aloud: “Mysterious Murder in the Potrero Dis- 
trict—Victim stripped and thrown into a vacant 
lot. Strange contusions on right side of victim’s 
neck. Peculiar markings on the pavement lead 
to suspicion that crime may have been com- 
mitted by a one-legged man.” 

“It’s a dam lie,” hissed Scotty. 

Surprised at the tone, Hunkins glanced up 
and was met by a look so dominating and brutal 
that his gaze fell. 

“A reporter's yarn,” continued Scotty under 
his breath. 

When Hunkins raised his eyes, Scotty’s look 
was searching him. In the instant following 
when their glances joined and each plumbed 
the soul of the other, they seemed to come to 
an understanding. Hunkins dropped the paper. 
“You can’t believe nothin’ you see in the pa- 
per,” he remarked in a placating voice. 

Scotty's face had fallen. He appeared to 
meditate, tapping lightly on the floor with his 
cane. 

“Things ain’t even in this world,” said Hun- 
kins. “Why should some folks live easy and 
others have to pack the heavy end all their 
lives? Tell me! Is that right? A man’s got 
to look out for himself.” 

His eye fell on Dunnigan, who acted in a 
strangely mechanical way tonight, as though 


his soul was visiting the haunts of his youth, 
recalling the happy days, had withdrawn from 


Suddenly his eye was . 


the body, leaving it more inert and pitiable 
than ever. 

“Some folks live too long,” remarked Hun- 
kins. 

Scotty inquiringly jerked the stub of his right 
thumb in the direction of Dunnigan and Hun- 
kins nodded. 

Presently Dunnigan replaced the broom in a 
closet and shuffled out of the front door with- 
out bidding Eddie “good-night” as was his cus- 
tom. Shortly after, Hunkins yawned and 
stretched his arms, and Scotty remarked that it 
was “about time to hit the hay.” They called 
out, “so long” to the barkeep and passed out. 
At the same time one of the strangers who had 
been playing cards in the alcove threw down his 
pack and left by the rear door. 

The night was cold with a raw fog drifting 
in. Half way across the street from the sa- 
loon Dunnigan noticed a woman hurrying along 
the opposite pavement. She walked rapidly 
with head downcast, her hands folded over her 
chest as though for protection against the cold, 
for she wore no coat. In her he recognized the 
girl of the pawn shop. It was possible, thought 
Dunnigan, that she was going to the [Third and 
Townsend depot—but why such haste? There 
was no train leaving at the hour. He decided 
to follow. 

With rapid steps the girl passed through the 
shadows cast by the tall warehouses, then out 
into the glare of light in front of the depot, hur- 
ried into the shadows beyond, looking neither 
to the right nor left, and crossed the track. 
Dunnigan, being flat-footed and short of breath, 
found it difficult in maintaining the chase. As 
he crossed the railroad track he was almost run 
down by a switch engine which pulled by with 
a long line of freight cars. The engineer blew 
a staccato warning and leaning out of the ca- 
boose swore roundly at the old man. There 
was no one at the far side of Third street now 
but himself and the girl. 

Her intention was becoming clear. On this 
dimly lighted part of the thoroughfare were no 
dwellings or restaurants—only the planing mills 
and lumber yards ranged close to the sluggish 
creek. Dunnigan realized the importance of 
haste: he exerted himself to the utmost. By 
a lumber mill office he came up to her. Notic- 
ing his presence for the first time, apparently, 
she stepped into the dim-lighted doorway of the 
ofice. Dunnigan faced her, a hand raised to 
his battered hat brim, then stepped back in 
amazement. He had not seen her features dis- 
tinctly before—the brown round eyes, now 
open wide in fright; the oval chin, the low, 
smooth forehead, the lips parted as though 


to remonstrate, were all similar to those of the 
face he so well remembered—she seemed to 
be a reincarnation of Phyllis Williams. 

“You'll excuse an old man who was passing 
for speaking to you, Miss, but the electric car 
that goes to the ferry crosses the street several 
corners back; strangers make this mistake. 
Down this way are only the docks and ware- 
houses.” 

She stood questioning him with doubtful 
eyes, poised like a bird ready for flight, and 
Dunnigan knew he must be discreet. 

“And if I’m not keeping you,” he continued 
with a reassuring smile, “I'd like to ask if you’re 
not a mountain girl. I was raised in the hills 
myself. There’s something different and better 
about the mountain people. I lived at Hornitos, 
in Mariposa county, when the placers and 
pocket mines were lively.” 

She gasped. “Why, that’s my home town!” 

“Could you be so kind and tell me, then, 
for it’s many years since I was there, whether 
the old brick warehouse by the plaza is still 
standing and the big hotel on cemetery hill 
and the schoolhouse on the knoll outside of the 
town by the creek 2” 

“Yes, sir,” she replied, while tears gathered 
in her eyes. 

In attitude, in gesture, in little, long remem- 
bered tricks of expression, Dunnigan saw in 
the girl a realization of the vision he had kept 
through the years. He longed to take her in his 
arms and plant a kiss on her forehead. 

“And do the Saunders still live out on the 
Coulterville road >” 


“The Howards were friends of mine. God 


never made better people, honest and true as 
steel. Is Tom Howard still alive?” 


Unwittingly the old man had touched some 
trembling chord. Putting her face to her hands 
the girl sobbed: ‘I—I—don’t know. Tom 


and I had a quarrel.” 


“A quarrel!” exclaimed the old man, moving 
uneasily at the sight of the tears. “No one 
could quarrel for long with Tom Howard. Miss, 
he’s not the kind to break with a sweetheart 


in a minute. I know the breed. You must go 
back to him.” 


As he spoke Dunnigan’s hands were fumbling 
at his belt. 


“And come to think of it, Miss, could you 
do me a favor, a very great favor? I have a 
package to send to Mr. Frederick Austin; it’s 
an important package and must go at once. | 
was about to take it myself, for I couldn't trust 
it to the mails, but I can’t leave my work very 
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well, and there’s the expense of going and com- 
ing, too.” 

“Mr. Austin was my grandfather,” said the 
girl in a surprised tone. “Grandpa passed 
away last winter.” 

“But Mrs. Austin?” inquired the old man, 
holding his breath until she answered: “Grand- 
mother is alive, but very feeble.” 

“I’d be a thousand times obliged to you,” 
said Dunnigan, who forced the leather belt in- 
to her hands. “Thank you! You save me a 
great deal of trouble. Keep the package close- 
ly until you reach home. In it you will find 
money enough for the trip, some old letters 
and trinkets. Your grandmother will under- 
stand. There’s a night train up the valley. If 
you catch the little electric at the depot yonder, 
you can make connections at the ferry.” He 
looked up and saw the green lights of the freight 
caboose moving across the street. 

“You will do this for 

She smiled and held out her hand while her 
lips trembled. Unable to speak, she permitted 
the old man to retain the soft white hand in his 
large greasy palm and looking full into his sad- 
dened face saw it transfigured by an inner 
light. 

Suddenly Dunnigan exclaimed, “You must 
hurry!”” He took her gently by the shoulders 
and turned her about toward the depot. ‘In 
parting he said. ‘When you come into the sha- 
dows of the hills, tell old Tom Howard, if he is 
alive, that Jim Dunnigan wished to be remem- 
bered.”” 

In the same moment she thought she felt 
the tips of his fingers pass lightly over her 
hair. 

From the office step, Dunnigan watched her 
slender form hastening along Third street—out 
of his life again—toward the little electric in 
front of the depot. Near the railroad cross- 
ing she encountered two cripples who stood 
flattened out against the dark wall of the build- 
ing, and to avoid them ran into the street. 
Upon crossing the railroad track she turned 
and waved her hand to him, then ran and en- 
tered the electric car. 

The old man drew an arm across his eyes. 
After this one bright moment all the loathing 
and bitterness of years seemed to be distilled 
in the thought of a return to the degraded 
haunts—it was impossible. “This is the end of 
Third street,” he muttered. 

Scotty and Hunkins saw Dunnigan leave the 
shelter of the doorway. The street was clear. 
Wondering what his intentions might be, they 


hastened to catch up with him. 
(Continued on Page 64) 
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IN A VALLEY THAT I KNOW 
By Daisy de Forest Skeggs 


In a velley that I know, 
Stately marching row on row 
Blossom laden fruit trees grow 
Petals drifting, Springtide snow. 
In a valley that I know. 


Circling hills of amethyst 
Overhung with purple mist. 
Guardians none dare resist 


Of that vale the Sun-God kissed. 
Circling hills of amethyst. 


Happy valley deeply laid 

Where the Padres stopped and prayed 
"Neath some giant oak tree’s shade, 
In their cowls of brown arrayed. 
Happy valley deeply laid. 


Summer meadows all aglow 
Where the golden poppies grow. 
Dancing poppies, swaying low. 
Flaming torches, burning slow. 
Summer meadows, all aglow. 


In this valley of the moon 

O’er the clover fields of June, 
Meadow larks are all atune. 
Cricket song and bees that croon, 
In this valley of the moon. 


In this valley nestled down, 

"Mid the hills of rose and brown. 
Farm and orchard, distant town 
Wear alike each season’s crown. 
In this valley nestled down. 


Sunset sky and passing day 
Mission bells the breezes sway. 
Children’s voices heard at play 
Sing for me my roundelay. 
Sunset sky and passing day. 
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Dangerous Tendencies of Our Day 


By ELLA STERLING MIGHELS 


EVER has the slogan of “Thank God for 

America” been spoken with more vigor 
than during the last year. The heart- 
strings of our land from the eight points of the 
compass are reverberating and twinging all to- 
gether in one great harmony from the common 
people, farmers, backwoodsmen, workers of the 
soil, toilers in all quarters—villages, towns and 
cities, united with aristocrats, capitalists, edu- 
cators, clerks and others of the busy hive. It 
is the vastness of our country that keeps us 
from becoming narrow and bigoted. Each State 
must sympathize with each other State whether 
on the Atlantic or the Pacific shore, whether on 
the Northern or the Southern boundary. 

Not one can afford to be indifferent or in- 
sensible to the needs of the other State even if 
placed on an opposite shore, facing a different 
continent, different races and different tragic 
problems. We are all one, we all stand or fall 
together. 

The light of Liberty will go out unless we all 
contribute to its flame for the sake of coming 
generations. 

Long ago, in a similar case, the liberty-lov- 
ing Greeks faced the tragic problem of keeping 
back the horde of Asiatics from her shores, but 
it was only the men of Athens who cared 
enough for their country to go forth and meet 
the incoming Orientals and contest the right of 
way and be the ones to decide the destiny of 
European civilization. And the question arises, 
on that day, September 22nd, 479 B. C., while 
the men of Athens and Platae stood there in 
solid phalanx, 110,000 against 300,000 waiting 
to receive the shock of battle, where were the 
other Greeks of that liberty-loving race? Where 
were the Spartans and all the rest of those fac- 
tions, on that day of all days when Liberty was 
trembling in the balance for the nations yet un- 
born, while satraps, minions, hirelings and de- 
generates of earth were about to extinguish the 
spark of the newly-lit taper, and were prepar- 
ing to over-run Europe and introduce there a 
mongrel civilization ? 

“Where were they, these other Greeks >” 
asks Adley E. Cummins in his lecture on “The 
History of Liberty,” “indifferent to their own 
welfare in being indifferent to the welfare of 
Athens? Oh, they were at their games and 


pleasures, enjoying themselves with attending to 
their business matters and gaining the ‘almighty 


dollar’ when THEY SHOULD HAVE BEEN 
OUT GUNNING FOR ASIATICS!” 

If “Thank God for America” is to be the slo- 
gan fifty years from now by our children and 
children’s children, then every State must con- 
cern herself over the tragic problem now being 
ignored and left to our Pacific shores to face, 
or we shall have a mongrel civilization spread- 
ing over our proud land and the light of Liberty 
will be extinguished. 

There are always cravens in every land. It 
was the Toltec who sold out the Aztecs to Cor- 
tez, and therefore themselves. It was Benedict 
Arnold who tried to sell our country to the Brit- 
ish, but he failed. At the present time there 
are white champions of the Japanese aliens who 
are seeking to give the land to them by means 
of a sort of propaganda which will establish 
them here for all time without so much as one 
gun fired in protest. Without the aid of the 
white man against the will of his brother white 
man, to do this deed, the alien would be power- 
less to claim and take away our California from 
the descendants of those fathers and mothers 
who have made our country a free one, and who 
have established this Republic as a white man’s 
government. 

These white champions of the Japanese move- 
ment-to-occupy-the-land maintain that no white 
man or woman will cultivate our rolling acres 
and that therefore they should be given to the 
Japanese—the sooner the better, because these 
aliens are willing to cultivate these agricultural 
spaces of ours. 

The old world is hungry after her late terrible 
conflict. She needs food, grain, fruit, vegetab- 
les by the shipload. Instead of living off of 
each other as we do in the congested centres 
of city life in order to survive, a great and 
splendid source of income may be achieved by 
gathering in the riches from the soil, first to 
feed ourselves and then to allay the hunger of 
the GREAT OUTSIDE. For there are thous- 
ands of acres of rich land where golden grain 
and golden fruits are still calling for men to 
come and till and plant and plow and harrow 
for the growing of crops to feed the world. 

This is no new discovery! When the gold 
miners turned from mining and dredging and 
hydraulic pursuit of the precious metals of gold 
and silver, they put the same tireless energy in- 
to planting and growing crops of all kinds till 
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wheat and orange turned into greater gold than 
had the nuggets and the crushing of quartz in 
the mining days. ey proved it, themselves, 
that the gold under the land was less valuable 
than the gold that sprang above the land. 

All sorts of farmers belong in California al- 
ready for fifty years past who have proved 
their right to the soil by becoming Americanized 
and part and parcel of our mingled population. 
Their children attend our schools and take their 
places side by side with the others, and there 
is no difference between them, although their 
fathers and mothers may have come as immi- 
grants from Italy, Portugal, Northern Europe or 
from the kingdoms where English is not spoken. 

Or possibly those parents came straight to the 
soil from that other kingdom, unlettered, and 
unable to sign his or her name save with a 
mark. Farming seems to be a gift.* All over 
our United States are men and women devoted 
to the soil whose hours from early to late are 
spent devotedly with an enduring patience like 
that of the “mills of the gods.” 

I have known some of these men and women 
in my own experience when owning a_ small 
fruit-ranch where | went to better my health. 
They were brotherly and sisterly as neighbors. 
And generous to a fault. The case of Tony 
Estasio will serve for an example. He and his 
wife, Mary were my nearest neighbors, living an 
acre away. When first he came to California. 
he worked in a dairy for 360 dollars and his 
board and lodging. At the end of the year he 
had saved 300 dollars. He married Mary, who 
could read and write and do dressmaking. They 
bought a two-and-a-half acre ranch and he 
worked for the farmers, trimming trees and 
picking fruit at $1.75 a day for eleven hours’ 
work. I have seen him coming home exhausted, 
and sit under a tree while his wife brought him 
something to eat and drink, and then he would 
ask for his guitar and sing a ballad of his youth 
... before going to milk the cow. 

Joyously he would cry, “This is my own tree 
and my own land,” as if that were compensa- 
tion enough for everything. 

Anyone who labors under the hallucination 
that an unlettered farmer is ignorant or stupid 
knows little of human life. In many cases he 
has a homely wisdom of his own and a canny 
sense of humor and a power of language that 
is surprising, seeing that his English has been ac- 
quired since his coming to our country. 


A wealthy woman down in town had _ em- 
ployed Tony, and to hear him tell the story was 
most amusing. She had tried to beat him down 
at the close of his job “because,” she had said, 
“that was good enough for a dago’—which 


term of reproach had hurt him worse than the 
proposed reduction of his wage for the day. 
Tony’s eyes sparkled as he told us about it. “I 
did not swear—. No! I said, “Lady, you 
make mistake. I am Portuguese!’ And I take 
off my hat and | bow and | say ‘Lady, thank 
you. I make you a present of the day’s work!’ 
and | walk off—so,”” and he gave us an imita- 
tion of the manner with which he bore himself 
from her presence. “But she can’t get me to 
work for—her again? No, never!” And he 
laughed heartily. 

I know that I felt grieved to think that this 
good, kind-hearted worker should have to lose 
his day’s wages, but he had a proud spirit and 
would let no one call him “a dago.” 

He was as liberty-loving as any man in the 
land, and why our Americans who need work- 
ers should be so haughty has always been a 
mystery to me. 

The “Literacy Test” as applied to the incom- 
ing white men and women for some years back 
has worked disadvantageously in preventing this 
type of farmer and worker from entering our 
country—though in the meantime the alien Jap- 
anese have swarmed in upon us like locusts to 
take posssession of our acres and to bring with 
them the customs and traditions of an Oriental 
evolution. 

To those ardent Protestants of missionary 
spirit, the idea of Christianizing the Japanese 
by the simple process of giving them a landing 
on our shores is very appealing. However, as 
Patrick Henry said, “I have but one lamp by 
which to light my feet —the lamp of experi- 
ence.” After the disastrous effort made in 1893 
at the Columbian Exposition, by a minister in 
Chicago, to Christianize Asiatics by the organ- 
izing of his “Congress of Religions,” one should 
take heed and not repeat the experiment. 

Did he succeed in his expectation of Christ- 
ianizing all those handsome young Brahmins 
and Persians and Buddhists who came in res- 
ponse to his ifivitation to present their particu- 
lar forms of religion? No, the sad truth is that 
the women of Chicago and thereabouts, daught- 
ers of wealth and idleness, flocked to the stand- 
ards of the Orient by the thousands, and are 
still doing so with temples to strange gods still 
going up all over the land—while our own 
churches are hardly able to survive. 


Bitterly did that Presbyterian divine repent 
for his foolish action. Let no one imagine that 


the Japanese will abandon his religion or tra- 
ditions or customs or loyalty to his native land 
by putting foot on these shores. 

He is subtle and cunning and sinister, and 
ever wears a mask to cover up what is beneath 
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the surface. Compared with him our men are 
stupid, blundering “country-jades,” but we like 
our men that way. They are such _ country- 
jades as can go across the seas and teach new 
methods of putting down tyranny and the lords 
of misrule. Our men are ingenuous and let us 
keep them that way—and our women, too. Al- 
_ready the wearing of the Japanese garment, call- 
ed the kimona by our white women for twenty 
years past, has entered in as a sinister influence 
to break down our traditions of Christian mo- 
desty. The women parading the streets bare- 
headed at night and boldiy eyeing the men as 
they pass is an unlovely sight not known to us 
when our Pioneer Fathers ruled the land. 

Already our white women show signs of wor- 
shiping the strange gods and that they are for- 
getting the founder of our Christian religion— 
the gentle Nazarene. What we need is mission- 
aries to be sent to our own white women of to- 
day, to lead them back to our own traditions 
of the white race—the traditions of our own 
noble mothers of the early days. For the white 
woman of today is the weakest link in our chain 
of civilization, and easily succumbs to the fasc- 
inations and hypnotic spells of the clever Jap- 
anese man. And soon, instead of Christianizing 
the Japanese, we shall find we have Orientaliz- 
ed the white race of America—through the 
weakness of the women to resist these subtle 
arts. 

That is why we need an influx from the Eu- 
ropean shores of simple, primal farmer men and 
women to occupy our acres, whose ideals and 
standards are still dominated by the Man of 
Nazareth—the last of the Jewish prophets and 
the first of the Christian world as the Founder 
and Life-Giver who has made the white race 
what it is, and without Him it would not be. 

These aliens come to take possession and to 
dispossess the whites. Each one that comes robs 
some unborn child of American descent of his 


patrimony and inheritance that should be his in 
time to come; that is, if we are like the Atheni- 
ans and desire to see our country preserved 

If it be true that there are not enough farmers 
in our own country to utilize our acres (though 
that remains to be proved) we need not be in 
such a violent hurry about the matter, but re- 
serve and distribute them gradually and judic- 
iously and take our time in so doing. 


As a point in this direction, why not band to- 
gether to get a modification made of “The 
Literacy Test” in Congress, making an excep- 
tion in favor of the farmers and their wives and 
families who seek to gain these shores, so that 
we may at least give an opportunity to those of 
the white race who desire to plow and harrow 
and till and plant these wonderful acres of ours, 
and thus still keep our race intact? 


Our America has always been a nation of 
farmers and backwoodsmen and workers out in 
the wilds. Though some of these men and wo- 
men even today are not “scholards,” as the say- 
ing goes, yet they have a compensation for the 


lack of “boek larnin’.” 


They can plant things and make them grow. 
They are thrifty and kindly and neighborly, and 
have a canny wisdom of their own, and soon 
have possession of the acres around them. Their 
children, though they may soon take on the airs 
and graces of education, cannot eclipse those 
parents in integrity and honesty. 


We need these men and women. Though 
they may not be able to write their names with 
a pen, yet what is more gratifying to behold 
than “the splendid autograph they make on the 
hillside by means of the plow in living green!” 
2s Bailey Millard, one of our California writers, 
so happily expresses it. 

Can we not, shall we not band together to 
bring about this modification of “the Literacy 
Test” for the keeping of our America intact? 
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Ann's Three [Thousand 


By LaVERNE STEWART McCLELLAN 


Dear Ann: 

In regard to the Bradley-Bennett, if you 
can come up to my apartment tomorrow 
night, prepared to make a purchase, you'll 
meet the real Sam Bennett, himself. | 
think I can persuade him to let you in on 
this. Monday the price per share will be 


doubled. 
Bev.” 


Ann Sydney re-read the note, a _ puzzled, 
dubious frown marring her very attractive face. 
There was nothing mysterious about the note, 
however. 

“Bev,” or Miss Beverley Joyce, as she was 
formally known in the offices of H. Crosset & 
Co., where Ann Sydney had been playing at 
secretary during her very brief business career, 
had inspired Ann with inspiration most pro- 
found. 

The sudden death of her mother had left 
Ann Sydney, long since fatherless, a bewildered 
orphan, facing a world which she understood 
only superficially. 

When all the expenses had been taken care 
of, a modest bank balance of three thousand 
dollars was all that remained of the famous Old 
Man Sydney fortune. 


Undisturbed, even pleasantly excited, she ac- 
cepted the position of secretary, a _ position 
created through the kindness of a compassion- 
ate relative, in the offices of Grosset & Co., 
making up in common sense and tact what she 
may have lacked in experience. 


Now enters Miss Beverley Joyce, a floating 
workwoman. She confided to Ann that she in- 
tended to remain with Grosset & Co. but a short 
time, until she had tired of San _ Francisco, 
when she would try to “make the Orient.” She 
came from New York. Ann, by reason of her 
mother’s long illness, had never been out of the 
State of California. Miss Joyce, it seemed, had 
touched the high syots from New York to Mexi- 
co. Moreover, she had touched them alone. 
Ann thrilled at the thought and was duly im- 
pressed with the adventures of this female globe 
trotter. 


“Traveling is expensive, isn’t it?” Ann re- 
marked wistfully to her new-found friend one 
afternoon, after listening to an exciting ad- 
venture. 

Miss Beverley Joyce tossed her sleek marcel- 


_terview. 


led head dramatically and laughed ringingly, al- 
beit a trifle harshly. 

“My dear little Ann,” she condescended, “you 
don’t for a moment suppose that the litftle earn- 
ings I gather from positions such as this,” sim- 
ulating deep scorn, “could possibly cover my 
wanderings 

Miss Joyce leaned nearer and lowered her 
astonishingly black lashes mysteriously. 

“Oil, my dear,” she whispered significantly. 

“Oil >” 

“You have never invested in oil stocks?” 

Ann shook her head. Her cheeks reddened 
and she felt hopelessly rural. 

Miss Joyce rose, briskly terminating the in- 
“Well, Ann, perhaps you are wise. 
It’s a gambler’s chance. Of course, it’s one 
way of investing spare cash, and as you know, 
fortunes are made that way daily, but I'd never 
advise anyone to speculate wildly.” 

Having made this virtuous statement, she re- 
turned to her desk, but her shrewd brain told 
her that she had succeeded in planting the seed 
in Ann’s breast that was doomed to sprout. The 
trite little preaching she had added would only 
serve to fertilize the rooted desire. 

Ann might know nothing of Miss Joyce, but 
Miss Joyce had heard about Ann, and about 
Grandfather Sydney. Further, she had her own 
convictions about heredity. Therefore it was 
no surprise to her when, a few days later, Ann 
timidly approached her, and modestly admitted 
that she had a “few” thousand which she would 
like to invest, provided she were sure— 

“Sure?” interrupted Miss Joyce. “Nothing 
in life is sure. However, I'll be frank with you, 
and depend upon you to hold your own coun- 
sel. You know speculating is gambling, with 
some people. and I’m sure they would not ap- 
preciate me here if they knew [—” 

“T’ll never breathe a word,” hastily assured 
Ann. 

“Well,” Miss Joyce appeared doubtful and 
troubled. “My money is all placed on Bradley- 
Bennett, but I very much doubt if any of this 
is purchaseable at the old price now.” 

She scrutinized Ann carefully. There was a 
“something” about Ann that suggested wealth 
—at least breeding and conservatism. 

Ann had said a “few” thousand. Such would 
be the manner in which a well-bred. unosten- 
taticus woman, accustomed to wealth, would 
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mention ten, perhaps twenty thousand dollars, 
argued Miss Joyce mentally. 

Now if there was one weak point in Miss 
Joyce’s cleverness, it was in that she placed a 
trifle too much value in her own ability to read 
character. i 

Money had never troubled Ann. Hence she 
was blissfully ignorant of its value. Three 
thousand dollars did not appear particularly 
meagre to a girl whose purchases had, during 
her entire lifetime, been made for her, and who 
had handled practically no cash. However, in 
the face of Miss Joyce’s suggested opulence, 
she hesitated to mention the amount. Possibly 
Miss Joyce had ghastly sums invested in oil. 

“T'll tell you what I'll do!” Miss Joyce re- 
turned to her papers importantly. “I’m quite 
busy now, but I'll do my best to get you in on 
the old price, and I'll let you know.’ 

Ann thanked her heartily, and airly tripped 
back to her own desk. 


Now in the warm comfort of the biggest chair 
in her room, Ann held the note signed “Bev” 
and wondered at the absence of the expected 
thrill. The good news she had so feverishly 
awaited had arrived, but she was conscious of 
a distinct feeling of reluctance. Three thous- 
and! It was all on earth she possessed. 


If only she knew more about oil stocks. True, 
she could seek information of the kind relative, 
but she felt that that same relative would dis- 
approve highly of anything that pertained to 
speculation. 

Miss Joyce had not appeared at the office for 
two days, telephoning in that she was ill. No 
doubt, Ann pondered, she had been engaged in 
investigating Bradley-Bennett with a view to ob- 
taining stocks for her. Ann’s heart warmed 
with gratitude. By all means she must go, 
when her friend had been to such pains for 
her welfare. 

The apartment house wherein dwelt the mar- 
vellous Miss Joyce was a modest enough affair, 
the door opening almost directly from the side- 
walk. 

Apartment houses were fascinatingly mysteri- 
ous to Ann. She blushed as she remembered 
that she had never placed her dainty foot across 
the threshhold of one. 


Therefore when Ann was faced with two doors 
exactly alike it was not surprising that she 
should choose the wrong one, and find a very 
bare, very unfriendly flight of stairs to climb. 
The fact that the place was very, very dark 
added to her confusion, but once on the first 


landing she heard a familiar laugh and walked 
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quickly toward the door through which it seem- 
ed to come. 

A tiny frosted glass window, about a foot to 
the right of the door, was raised perhaps two 
inches, evidently belonged also to Miss Joyce's 
apartment, for through this small opening the 
voice of Beverley and a very disagreeable mas- 
culine one carried clearly. 

“You’re looking immense tonight, honey.” 
The masculine voice was heavily caressing. 

“Cut that out, Sam. Big business is afoot 
tonight. A laugh from both speakers followed 
this remark uttered in Miss Joyce’s well known 
tones. 

Ann gasped. Her’s was not the nature of an 
eavesdropper, and she was decidedly uncomfort- 
able as she groped for the bell. Gazing inquir- 
ingly, she encountered ‘a sign, dimly discernible 
from the light filtering through the transom of 
another apartment. 

“‘Tradesmen’s Entrance,” it read in_ large 
stern letters. 

Ann blushed furiously this time, feeling un- 
duly provincial as she sped swiftly down the 
stairs. «Here on the glass door below the sign 
was repeated in smaller, more dignified letters, 
that were now plainly visible as the entrance 
lights of the house had been switched on. 

A few minutes later she pressed the electric 
button before the proper door of Miss Joyce's 
apartment, having located it without further 
difficulty. 

If Beverley Joyce was not the same radiant 
creature at seven a. m. that she was at nine p. 
m., who shall condemn? Since history began 
man has done his prettiest to aid Nature in a 
thousand ways. Why not woman in the, for 
her, important way? The vision that confront- 
ed Ann at this moment made the dark-brown 
clad girl feel excusably sparrow-like. 


“I’m terribly early, | know,” Ann apologized, 
“but I don’t care to be out too late, and as this 


is a business call—” 

“That’s quite right,” interrupted Beverly, and 
proceeded to make her presentations. 

Ann Sydney experienced another shock. In 
introducing “Sam,” Beverley said simply 
enough “Mr. Bennett,” neglecting to mention 
that he was her fiance. 

Surely he must be, reasoned Ann, for the 
manner in which he had addressed Beverley 
when she, Ann, was an unwilling listener in the 
rear of the apartment. Yet if Beverley wished 
to keep her secret, far be it from Ann to critic- 
ise. At any rate she forbore to mention the in- 
cident of the tradesmen’s entrance. 


“Miss Joyce has told me a great deal about 
you, Miss Sydney,” began Sam Bennett, as he 
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eased his two hundred or so pounds in the 
depths of the Chesterfield, as near to Ann as he 
dared. 

“Yes?” Ann made a heroic effort to appear 
at ease and agreeable, but there was something 
indefinably odious about Mr. Bennett that Ann 
sensed but could not account for. 

Miss Joyce had been busying herself in the 
preparation of a light but satisfying drink, 
which she now served, taking the opportunity 
to interrupt the conversation. 

“Well, supposing we get down to business,” 
she remarked briskly. “Are you, or are you 
not, interested in Bradley-Bennett oil stocks, 
Ann?” 

“Of course,” interposed Mr. Bennett, as he 
moved toward Miss Joyce’s escritoire, familiarly 
searching through its accumulation of papers, 
“of course Miss Sydney no doubt wants some 
evidence that we really exist.” 

From the small stack of letters he drew one 
and passed it on to Ann for her inspection. 

It was a lovely letterhead and the words 
BRADLEY-BENNETT stood forth clearly but 
conservatively. They were, moreover, flanked 
on each side by a small picture of an oil well. 

Now, from another recess of the escritoire 
Mr. Bennett produced a large folded circular, 
which he spread out before the wide eyes of 
Ann Sydney. This last was calculated to quell 
any misgivings that might arise in the mind of 
the prospective investor, and truly it was con- 
vincingly executed. 

In the upper left corner was a flattering like- 
nesss of Samuel Bennett. In the upper right 
corner was a photograph, of equal size, of 
Joseph Bradley, hardly more preposessing than 
his partner. 

Below were facsimiles of letters purported to 
have been received from men with high-sound- 
ing signatures, who begged to state that in the 
Summer of 19— they had invested a_ large 
amount of dollars—which amounts were stated 
boldly—and that in the winter of so and so 
they received dividends amounting to—and 
here, of course, was printed an amount which 
far exceeded the original investment. 

While half of these letters were from men 
with wealthy signatures, there were also a few 
letters from clerks and stenographers whose 
original investments were modest enough, but 
whose dividends amounted to sums that would 
make the Arabian Nights tales look foolish. 

Beverley disappeared kitchenward with her 
tray, and Sam Bennett grew reminiscent. 

“When Joe and I struck Houston not many 
years back,” he launched forth, “we were the 
next thing to dead broke. We were offered a 


job there in the oil fields that paid well, and as 
men must eat and sleep, we were glad enough 
to get it.” 

Sam Bennett droned on, giving Ann an ac- 
count of their discovery the organization of the 
company, etc., and as he was modest enough 
about his own part, the girl was almost con- 
vinced of his genuineness. 

Therefore when the conversational Mr. Ben- 
nett selected one of the neat little blanks and 
poised his pen, Ann was ready to invest—al- 
most. 

“About how many shares, Miss Sydney >” he 
questioned. 

““Ah—well—about how many do people 
usually buy >” Ann returned, vaguely. 

“That depends,” interrupted Beveyley. “How 
much money do you care to invest?” 

Ann hesitated. Much as she was tempted tu 
sink her little inheritance, something seemed to 
check her. A million doubts arose now. 

“You see,” she finally quavered, “I am so in- 
experienced in these matters, I really don’t 
know how much would be considered a wise in- 
vestment,” She looked innocently from one to 
the other. “Can’t either of you give me an 
idea?” she appealed. 

Now here the pair were puzzled. Beverley 
had made an irregular mental estimate of Ann’s 
probable fortune. It might be ten, twenty— 
Beverley’s cupidity was thoroughly aroused. 
Not a cent must escape her! She had delicate- 
ly hinted that the girl bring cash for her pur- 
chase. The thought of so much cash made Be- 
verley go hot and cold at once. That was the 
secret, beyond question, of the little bulging 
brown velvet bag that Ann even now carried so 
carefully on her arm, the cord cunningly clasped 
by long streamers to her belt, ostensibly for 
adornment. The very little bag was, of course, 
fairly bursting with crisp bank notes in denom- 
inations that possibly—Beverley drew in her 
breath quickly. 

“Well, about how much cash did you bring 
with you to invest, dear?” 

“Cash>?” Ann appeared bewildered, 
apologetic. “Oh, I didn’t bring any cash.” 
“Oh!” Beverley almost lost her poise. 

“Oh!” Sam Bennett turned his exclamation 
into a cough and then blew his nose to cover 
the cough. 

“You see,” Ann explained, “this morning I 
transferred my savings to my checking account, 
intending, of course, to give you a check for 
whatever number of shares I should purchase. 
I supposed that would be the usual proceeding, 
but of course I dare say I was mistakes.” Ann 
stopped suddenly and consulted her wrist. 


then 
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“Mercy, I didn’t realize it was this late. My 
boarding house has rules,” she laughed, “and 
I can’t stop another minute.” 

Even the most trained swindlers have their 
weak spots. With the majority it is the un- 
guarded moment and their characteristic un- 
derestimation of their victim’s common sense. 

When Ann, from what appeared to be a min- 
ute examination of the circular, absently looked 
up, she surprised a long, slow wink on the flab- 
by countenance of one Samuel Bennett, and a 
responsive worldly wise, if faint, smile on Be- 
verley’s carefully preserved visage. 

“Really, I’m so undecided,” Ann remarked, 
but her voice had lost its hesitancy. “I'd like 
to sleep on it, and by tomorrow I'll know just 
what I wart to do. I must get home now.” 

“But Mr. Bennett must leave tomorrow in 
order to get you in at the old price, and he won’t 
have an opportunity to see you.” 

“And as for going home,” Beverley went 
swiftly toward the door and locked it. “What 
an ungracious hostess | would be if I didn’t in- 
sist upon your spending the night with me. [| 
wouldn’t think of letting you go home. No, 
no,” she continued, as Ann started to protest. 
“I’ve planned on having you spend the night 
with me. I’m going to prepare a little supper 
for the three of us before Sa—Mr. Bennett 
goes, and we'll discuss what we're all going to 
do with our newly-made riches when the divi- 
dends come pouring in.” 

“I’m afraid I won’t be able to enjoy your lit- 
tle supper with you girls,” quoth Bennett. “I 
have a little matter to arrange for a friend yet 
tonight, and must be off in a few minutes.” 

Ann dropped into chair. She felt suddenly 
helpless. Instinct told her that she was being 
politely but firmly trapped. and that in the 
morning when the clever Miss Joyce would de- 
vise some means of keeping her in the apart- 
ment until that check had been safely cashed 
and Bennett on his way rejoicing— 

“Now, dear,” Beverley placed her cool white 
hands on Ann’s shoulder. Just make out that 
check for the amount you transferred _ this 
morning, whatever it was. Mr. Bennett will 
give you the receipt, and perhaps by this time 
next year you'll be a rich woman.” 

Slowly Ann opened the little bag, and drew 
forth her pen. Then as she attempted to un- 
button the cover of the check book, awkwardly 
holding the pen in her left hand, the point jab- 
bed into her right palm, causing her to give a 
pained “Ouch!” and making the erratic pen 
spurt ink over the wounded hand. 


“Oh, how clumsy of me!” It was obvious 


she could not write, with an inky hand. She 


looked at Beverley. “May I wash this now? 
I’m so afraid of infection.” 

“Certainly! Come with me. 
didn’t hurt your hand badly.” 

She led the girl, who held tightly to the check 
book and the little brown bag, to the tiny bath, 
returning swiftly to her companion for a hurried 
word of suggestion. 

Ann softly turned the lock on the door of the 
diminutive bath room and rapidly inventoried 
her surroundings. There was no other door 


I hope you 


than the one through which she had entered. 


But at her left was a small frosted window that 
looked somewhat familiar. The sash was raised 
perhaps two inches. Ann trembled as she turn- 
ed on the hot water. Fortunately the plumbing 
was of the loudly protesting type, and under 
cover of the noisy running water and groaning 
pipes, Ann raised the window as high as she 
could. 

The window, as she readily guessed, was the 
one she had noticed during her excursion by 
way of the tradesmen’s entrance. To draw her 
slim body through the opening would be the 
work of a moment. However, when she had 
managed to firmly plant one knee on the sill, 
voices alarmed her, and the door of the apart- 
ment directly opposite opened partly. 

It would not do to be seen crawling through 
the window. Ann was not a practiced “porch 
climber” and the situation was trying. How- 
ever, before the talkative person opposite had 
emerged, Ann quickly pressed the switch button, 
which thanks to good fortune was within reach, 
shrouding as completely as she might her com- 
promising position. 

Trembling, she watched a woman, chattering 
unconcernedly, step into the hall through the 
door opposite, bend over and gather from the 
floor two small parcels, evidently delivered 
earlier in the day. 

When the door had closed firmly upon her, 
Ann stopped perspiring and squeezed through 
the narrow window, jumping lightly to the hall 
floor. She lost no time in speeding down the 
narrow stairs. 

The “Tradesmen’s Entrance”’ door was heavy, 
and as Ann tugged, she heard a door above 
open. The hall and stairs were not lighted. but 
as she glanced fearfully upward, the light from 
a transom illuminated the puzzled and wrathful 


‘face of Beverley as she stepped through the rear 


door of her apertment and regarded the frosted 
glass window thoughtfully. 

With quaking heart, Ann let the tradesmen’s 
door slam behind her, and sped wildly, aimless- 
ly down the street. At a corner, two blocks 

(Continued on Page 69) 
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The Gifts of America 


By MARGARET BUCK 


VERY great nation of the world’s history 
has given something to humanity, and 
each gift has been indicative of the na- 

tional characteristics of its donor. 

The joyous beauty-loving Greeks of antiquity 
rejoiced in the creation of all things beautiful, 
and all that remains of classic art and literature 
is centered in that small peninsula. The stern, 
unyielding hardness of Roman character found 
expression in the exact and precise forms of 
law, while the happy, rhymical inhabitants of 
modern Italy gave us music and art. Germany 
has brought two gifts as valuable as_ they 
are different. The old dream-loving 
Germany gave some of the most beautiful music 
the world has ever known, while modern Ger- 
many, cruel, crafty, and utterly unscrupulous, 
has brought, however reluctantly, rare and won- 
derful offerings to the altar of science. Last of 
all comes England, stolid, prosaic, and ponder- 
ous, but doggedly determined to “get on” never- 
theless, and from her we have learned our most 
valuable lessons in commerce and trade. 

But what of the gifts of America—brilliant, 
tender, youthful—filled with great dreams and 
high hopes, a boundless enthusiasm and untold 
ambition? Behind her is a vast storehouse filled 
with the accumulated knowledge of centuries. 
From such a nation should come the supreme 
gift. 

America has given many things; some of 
great international importance, some of lesser 
importance, but all valuable to society as a 
whole. From the beginning we furnished to the 
world a convenient and unobjecting dumping 
ground, for we blithely received the hardy peas- 
ant, the political refugee, the has been, the re- 
ligiously persecuted, the down and out; the 
prosperous and the poor, the ambitious and the 
slovenly—all the misfits of the world it seemed, 
were pushed on to the big new country, where 
—and this is to our credit—many of them re- 
ceived new incentives, and new ambitions, and 
were made over into good citizens. Then the 
dumping ground became a melting pot, for Am- 
erica knew how to use the tools ihat came near- 
est to her hand. 

From the viewpoint of the rest of the world, 
the mechanical achievements of America might 
well be considered her greatest gift, for nearly 
all the important inventions of the past century 
have been products of American genius. With 
the discovery of electricity, the whole industrial 


world was revolutionized, and since then we 
have undeniably led in the development of elec. 
trical science. The fact that America was large 
and her population scattered, made it plain 
early in her history that there was a vital need 
for some adequate means of transportation if 
her people were to be firmly knit together, in 
thought and in action. She was cut off from 
close communication with the old world, and 
knew that on her own merits she must stand or 
fall, end the first requisite of national strength 
is unity. So then, as always, necessity became 
the true mother of invention, and our great sys- 
tem of railways began to cast its steel web over 
the vast unexplored regions of our country. 

We have had many inventions large and 
small, some electrical, some mechanical—all 
valuable. It was from America that Germany 
secured the ideas for most of her war inventions 
—inventions which were merely German adap- 
tations of American products. Even the little 
conveniences, luxuries and necessities of every- 
day life are of American origin. To strip the 
world of American patented articles would be to 
set civilization back for more than a century. 

Through America the world has received a 
new conception of the economic position of the 
laboring man. Other nations, in the face of 
continual wrangling between capital and labor, 
have tried various and futile remedies. It re- 
mained for America to strike boldly at the root 
of the evil. Henry Ford startled the whole 
economic world when he first paid five dollars 
a day for common labor, and organized his 
plant on a profit-sharing basis. He has since 
been imitated by capitalists and factory owners 
all over the world—and he is an American. 

Prohibition first found favor in America, and 
we were the first to endorse it as a national 
policy. That it has yet to be proven as an eco- 
nomic measure does not alter its value as a con- 
tribution to humanity, for it was given in good 
faith. But none of these things, whatever may 
be their material value to a greedy world, none 
of these things, I say, belong to the great gift, 
the supreme gift, brought by America. 

We have given to the world a new idea of 
international responsibility—a new sense of re- 
lationship between nations. Just as America 
founded a new democracy of man, she has now 
founded a democracy of nations. 

The Monroe Doctrine is now a_ policy of 
long standing, but it was a political bombshell 
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to the law makers of its time. For the first 
time in history one nation laid down a law of 
international politics for another. We establish- 
ed a protectorate over the nations of the Wesi- 
ern Hemisphere, the purpose of which was 
frankly protection against the European powers. 
The act was not, at first, kindly received by 
these old-world conservatives, but it has since 
proved of inestimable benefit to all concerned. 

It was after the Boxer Uprising that America 
first showed her personal magnanimity. When 
the international army hurried te Pekin to aid in 
que!!ing the uprising and to protect the Ameri- 
cans and Europeans imprisoned in the city, 
great sums of money were expended, and when 
at the close of the war, China faced the prob- 
lem of reimbursing the nations who had sent aid 
in her time of need, America with her own civil 
struggle less than half a century behind, and 
realizing the dire need of China, refused her 
share of the indemnity. China in grateful ac- 
knowledgement of this generosity, set aside the 
sum which would otherwise have been paid into 
the already well filled treasury of America, for 
the purpose of educating her young men, say- 
ing that they should be sent to American col- 
leges and universities, a few each year, and as 
only the interest of the sum would be used, it 
need never be exhausted. 

Our treatment of Cuba again caused the 
world to gasp and wonder, for it seemed to 
other nations that America was foolishly reject- 
ing a perfectly legitimate source of profit. But 
America, remembering her own long term of 
dependence, did the nobler thing. 


Then there is Mexico. To many people, 
weary with long forbearance, tired of endless 
“watchful waiting,” and with patience almost 
exhausted, it seem that we have always been 
ridden by a tiresome little old man of the sea 
in the shape of our troublesome Southern neigh- 
bor. And we have been forbearing; we have 
watched and waited, hoping that Mexico, like 
an unruly child, would eventually grow up and 
come to herself. But this metamorphosis seems 
to be developing very slowly, sc slowly in fact, 
as to be almost imperceptible. Nevertheless 
we have stood repeated insults, indignities and 
violations of our laws, infringement of personal 
and public rights, and even the massacre of our 
citizens in cold blood—all, that a new nation 
might have the opportunity to develop unhamp- 
ered by alien influence and interference. 


America, having come through h-r own trial 
by fire, and remembering the bitte-ness of the 
struggle, brings a great pity and a large toler- 
ance for the follies, difficulties and weaknesses 
of her less fortunate sister states. This is the 
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fundamental cause for her new ideals of Inter- 
national responsibility. 

And so we have the great gift of America— 
the gift of Ideals, of which our International 
policies are but a part. 


Theodore Roosevelt has said, ““ We (Ameri- 
cans) rightly value success, but we sometimes 
overvalue it.” It is true, we sometimes over- 
rate the value of our material prosperity, and 
it is this “sometimes” for which we ate so often 
condemned. Nevertheless, we are not a purely 
material nation, but the character and general 
make-up of the typical American de:nands this 
semblance of success and affluence as a blind 
to cover his natural sensitiveness. To quote 
Roosevelt again, “The people who pride them- 
selves on having a purely commercial ideal 
are apparently unaware that such an_ ideal is 
as essentially mean and sordid as any in the 
world, and that no bandit community of the 
Middle Ages can have led a more ::n'ovely life 
than would be the life of man to whom trade 
and manufactures were everything, and _ to 
whom such words as national honor and glory, 
as ccurage and daring, and loyalty and un- 
selfishness, had become meaninzless. The 
merely materiai, the merely commerciai ideal. 
the ideal of the men ‘whose fathcrland is in the 
till,’ is in its very essence debasing and lower- 
ing. It is as true today as eve: il was that no 
man and no nation shall live by bread alone. 
Thr'ft and industry are indispensavle virtues, 
but ihey are not all-sufficient.”’ 


And it is a well known fact thet howeve 
closely we Americans may cleave to our al- 
mighty dollars, we are not smal!. We are easy 
winners and good losers. Whecvhcr we achieve 
our wealth by fair means or fou!, we spend it 
willingly. generously, glad if in any ‘vay we may 
help those less fortunate than ourselves. Wit- 
ness the thousands given by Anurew Carnegie 
for the establishment of libraries tnroughout the 
the courtry. Witness the generous response of 
the country as a whole in the recent relief drives 
for he impoverished countries in Eurcpe and 
the near East. Nor is it always spectacularly 
given. The average American is pione to give 
rather indiscriminately perhaps, but experience 
will teach him that hundreds given judiciously 
may do more good than thousancs given pro- 
miscuously. Nevertheless, he gives. and that is 
the main thing, for many of the o'd-world scoff- 
ers who think us hard and worldiy with no feel- 
ing of sentiment, are themselves prone to be 
miserly and close-fisted. It took a young, clear- 
eyed nation, such as America, to show them 
that while money and power are good things, 
they are good only in so far as they bring bene- 
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fit to the world as a whole. It is a new ideal— 
it is American. 

But our ideals, dynamic as they may seem 
to the old world, are at least our own. They 
are the products of a new land and a new race, 
freed from old prejudices and beliefs, and creat- 
ed naturally in the unrestrained atmosphere of 
a new country. America herself was shaped 
by the visions, the ideals and the hopes of her 
founders. Ideals and visions are more real, 
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they have more force in world affairs, than 
those who dream them, for since the world was 
created, it has been a great vision, a glimpse 
of some lofty ideal that has moved the minds 
of men and made them do great things. And 
so America, who has brought all her boundless 
store of material wealth and lavished it un- 
stintingly upon a wondering world, has brought 
something infinitely more rare and precious— 


the sift of High Ideals. 


HEART’S HOME 
By Elizabeth Sander Lilly 


Oh, you rough and wind-tossed billows 
With your madly foaming crest, 
Take me on your watery pillows 
To my heart’s home in the West. 

Bear me far, far from the throbbing 

And the ceaseless, echoing sobbing 
Of the Earth’s relentless breast. 
Take me where the silence, meeting 
Silence, answers—and the fleeting 
Moments echo but the beating 

Of a heart that’s found its rest. 


Found it in the forests, slumbering 
“Neath a blue and candid sky; 
Found it in the torrents rumbling 
With their wild and fearful cry. 
Where the hills in rugged splendor 
Holds a mystery and a wonder 
In their snow-capped peaks so high. 
And the glorious sunsets, smothering 
All the earth—where twilight hovering 
Through the mists, falls breathless, covering 
Earth and heaven with a sigh. 


Muir Woods, Marin County 
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Somewhat Different 


By ERALD A. SCHIVO 


HE S. S. Golden State had sailed from 
Melbourne with a full cargo of the chief 
exports of the city, together with a large 
consignment of war material. The reason for 
the latter shipment was the cause of not a little 
comment on the part of the owners, the captain 
and others interested in the vessel. San Fran- 
cisco, it appeared, was importing quite a bit of 
war goods during the last six months. Did the 
United States contemplate a conflict with Japan, 
for instance, that such a quantity of unneces- 
sary minerals, explosives, etc., should flow into 
one of their ports? 

Whatever the object in view, the unusual 
consignment was to be brought to the notice of 
those on board the Golden City in a most pecu- 
liar manner. 

Three days from San Francisco, the passen- 
bers began to send radiograms to friends and 
relations. There were a few business messages 
intermingled, but these were of no immediate 
importance. The wireless operators were quite 
familiar with the various forms apprising loved 
ones of arrival and of making requests for meet- 
ing at the pier. Even the business messages 
seemed to take on this form. 

It was not without surprise, therefore, that 
John Peters, chief radio operator of the S. S. 
Golden City, re-read the message just handed 
him by a Japanese passenger. 

“Will the message be sent immediately >” 
asked the Oriental gentleman, puffing casually 
on a perfumed cigarette. 

Peters surveyed the short, pudgy figure of the 
Japanese with the general scrutiny reserved for 
all narrow-eyed men. 

“| have others on hand,” responded Peters, 
“but no doubt [| shall have it off within an 
hour.” 

“Thank you. Quite satisfactory,” murmured 
the Japanese, and walked away, the odorous 
cigarette leaving its unusual scent behind. 

“Very odd message you must send,” said 
Peters to the second operator who had just ap- 
peared for duty. “Here, old man, read it.” 

The younger man received the radiogram 
and read it perfunctorily. He then handed it 
back to Peters. | 


“Nothing remarkable about that,” he declar- 
ed, seating himself in the operator’s chair which 


Peters had vacated. “What did he say? Oh, 


‘Death for many inevitable.’ Guess he’s 


yes. 


hand in their radiograms. 


referring to some foolish war going on now.” 

“I don’t know about that,” urged Peters. 
“It’s pretty hard to tell what the Japs do mean 
when they say something. I thought, maybe, 
a plot was on to blow up the ship.” 

“A plot to blow up the ship!” ejucalated 
Peterson, the second operator, who was fami- 
liar with some of Peters’ imaginations. “Get 
some sleep, Peters, and you might feel better. 
Blow up the ship, you’re dreaming, man!” 

He adjusted the head telephones and mani- 
pulated the complicated apparatus before him, 
thus checking further conversation on the part 
of Peters, who would likely twist the matter un- 
til it became an argument booked for a long 
and tiresome discussion. As it was, Peters left 
the cabin muttering to himself. 

An hour later Peterson heard the powerful 
San Francisco station calling him. Thrusting 
the aerial switch to the sending position, he ans- 
wered the call. Within one minute he copied 
a message which caused a slight frown to dis- 
figure his face. It was the answer to the radio- 
gram recently transmitted for the Japanese pas- 
senger. 

“Peters must be right,” admitted Peterson, 
after he had given his O. K. to the transmitting 
station in the city. He made a copy of the 
message preparatory to its delivery to the ad- 
dressee, Mr. Nakahara. 

“Sorry,” the radiogram read. “Do as plan- 
ned, far as possible.” 

Indubitably this was an order necessitated by 
the dispatch of Nakahara’s message. Was it 
possible that a plot to blow up the vessel was 
planned by the Japanese? Message number 
one seemed to mean that a great loss of life 
might be expected with the destruction of the 
vessel. The second radiogram, the one receiv- 
ed, seemed to disregard this fact and order the 
plotters to proceed as planned. Should he 
(Peterson) inform the captain of the impend- 
ing disaster, or would it be advisable to wait for 
further information ? 

Peterson decided on the latter course. He 
would take the message to Nakahara, and that 
gentleman might incriminate himself by send- 
ing another one to San Francisco. 

“Any message for me?” 


Peterson turned to see the Japanese, Na- 
kahara, at the window used by passengers to 


The Oriental, no 


doubt, had waited in the vicinity of the wire- 
less cabin with the expectation of receiving 
something from his superior in the city. 

“Just got one,” replied Peterson with ap- 
parent uninterst. He handed the message to the 
Japanese. The little man’s expression was un- 
changeable as he read the typewritten sheet. 

“A blank, please,” he asked. Peterson was 
ready with one. 

The Japanese hesitated for an unusual period 
before writing out the message. He then hand- 
ed it to Peterson with the question: 

“What will the charge come to?” 

Peterson quickly counted out ten words. 

“One dollar, thirty, please,” he said. 

Nakahara gingerly counted out the exact 
amount. 

“Send it as soon as possible,” he instructed, 
and again walked away, this time whistling 
softly. 

“As order, 8 P. M. Fifteen.” 

This was the simple wording of Nakahara’s 
second radiogram to San Francisco. Peterson 
decided to send it, call Peters, and tell him to 
inform the captain. The Japanese, thought the 
excited operator, intended to carry out instruc- 
tions as ordered at 8 P. M., and what was more 
likely than that fifteen bombs were planted 
about the entire vessel. 

Peterson was becoming nervous. He had 
heard conversations pertaining to the large 
quantity of war materials consigned to the Pa- 
cific Coast city, and was aware of a little mys- 
tery concerning same. What was more prac- 
ticable than that the destruction of aforesaid 
materials would be detrimental to the United 
States? It certainly would be in case of war. 

The young radio operator thrust in his switch- 
es as if preparing to send a call of distress. 
Soon the roar of the dynamo could be heard 
waxing to a windy roar, and with the manipu- 
lation of the key a muffled spark came faintly 
from the quenched spark gap. 

Peterson successfully transmitted the mes- 
sage. He then left his instruments for the 
purpose of awakening Peterson, who was asleep 
in an adjoining stateroom. 

“Already,” muttered Peters, cognizant of the 
fact that he had slept but a short period. 

“Get up, Peters,” said the second overator. 
“I have two other messages concerning the Jap, 
and things begin to look suspicious, to say the 
least. I guess it’s a matter for the captain.” 

“T’ll be ready in a few minutes,” consented 
Peters. now fully awake. “Don’t leave the set; 
something might come in.” 

Peterson went quickly to his post of duty. 
He adjusted the sensitive apparatus to its high- 
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est degree of efficiency, but could detect no call 
for the Golden City. He waited expectantly 
until Peters made his appearance. 

“Let me read the messages,” requested Pet- 
ers. 

Peterson handed over the two puzzling radio- 
grams. Ihe older man read the communica- 
tions and muttered something unintelligible. He 
was perceptibly excited: he imagined the great 
ship being searched from bow to stern for hid- 
den bombs, and he perceived himself a mighty 
hero extracting the deadly infernal machines 
from dark passages and the mysterious depths 
of the hold. 

“What do you make of them?” asked Peter- 
son. 

“Bad business,” said Peters somewhat nerv- 
ously. “We mustn’t delay a moment. Maybe 
the entire ship will have to be searched. I'll 
see the captain at once.” 

Peters hurried to the commander’s quarters. 
A knock brought the summons: 

“Come in.” 

Peters stepped into the commodious cabin. 

“A message for me>” asked the captain ami- 
ably, as he recognized Peters. 

“No, sir,” said Peters. “I have something a 
little more important, I think. Read these mes- 
sages and tell me your opinion of them, sir.” 

The commander accepted the communica- 
tions and read the first one slowly. A frown 
appeared on his forehead. The scowl turned 
to one of surprise and puzzlement after he had 
read the answer to the message through a sec- 
ond time. The third message read, a slight 
paleness was noticeable. He had not discussed 
the war materials without some apprehension. 
The Japanese had figured largely in his thoughts 
and conversations with the other officers. If 
the operator, Peters, had discovered a trace of 
danger in the messages, why should not he, the 
captain, who knew the nature of his cargo, be 
forewarned of impending peril? 

“Just what do you figure these radiograms to 
mean?” asked the commander tentatively. 


Peters shuffled uneasily. What if he had 


-been unduly troubled with false ideas ? 


“Maybe I’m mistaken,” he said thoughtfully, 
“but, sir, I think the messages mean simply 
this: the vessel is to be blown up by the Jap- 
anese at 8 P. M.. because of the war materials 
we have on board.” 

“Exactly,” murmured the captain nervously. 
“You know the nature of the cargo, Peters >” 

“Only what I heard you say during some of 
your conversations, sir.” 

“Well, it is more dangerous to Japan, in case 
of war, than you may suspect,” confided the 
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commander. “The bringing of these messages 
to my notice may avert great disaster, Mr. 
Peters, and | commend you for your wisdom 
in deciphering them. | shall question this Na- 
kahara immediately. I think you may remain 
here if you wish.” 

The captain pressed a button, and a cabin 
boy appeared. 

“Call Mr. Bullock, and tell him to bring Mr. 
Nakahara to my cabin,” he instructed the boy. 

“If the Jap refuses to admit the placing of 
the bombs, and we fail to find them all—” The 
commander twitched his face apprehensively. 
“T think the first officer, Mr. Bullock, will be 
able to get a confession from him: he is an ex- 
police detective.” 

The captain appeared relieved with his state- 
ment. Peterson remained silent. Both waited 
patiently for the appearance of Nakahara and 
Bullock. 

After what seemed a long interval, Bullock 
was admitted, followed by the stocky Japan- 
ese. 

“Sorry, sir,” apologized Bullock, “but I had 
some trouble in finding Mr. Nakahara. The 
gentleman seemed to avoid me several times.” 

“Uh,” muttered the captain, looking sternly 
at the sober mein of the Japanese. 
Mr. Bullock. Mr. Nakahara, please take this 
chair; I have a momentous matter to bring be- 
fore you.” 

Nakahara seated himself as directed, facing 
Bullock. Not a change of expression was no- 
ticeable on the Japanese. He waited for the 
captain to continue speaking. 

“Read these messages, Mr. Bullock.” 

One after the other, Bullock read them. He 
betrayed his anxiety by grinding his teeth, a 
sure sign of impending trouble. 

“Read them, Mr. Nakahara,” the commander 
instructed, taking the communications from 
Bullock and handing all three to the Japanese. 

Without a flicker of emotion, Nakahara read 
the first, glanced at the second and guessed 
the contents of the third. He handed them 
back to the captain without one word. 

“Please explain,’ demanded the captain tru- 
culently. 

Nakahara remained mute. The commander 
glanced at Bullock for help. Bullock, knowing 
what was expected of him, came to the point 
at once. 

“Nakahara,” he said, “you are suspected of 
being in a plot to blow up this ship.” For the 
first time the Japanese showed genuine sur- 
prise. A bewildered frown strove for utterance. 


“Those messages,” continued Bullock, pointing 
to the radiograms in the captain’s hand, “are 


“Be seated, 


very suspicious. Unless you can explain them, 
Mr. Nakahara, you will be put in irons for the 
remainder of the voyage.” 

“You are mistaken, gentlemen,” said Naka- 
hara sobbingly. “I have no reason, nor have 
I any thought or wish to harm any one.” 

“Explain the messages, then,” demanded the 
captain for the second time. 

“Please believe me, gentlemen,” pleaded Na- 
kahara, “please believe me when | tell you the 
messages are of a private nature and relate in 
no way whatsoever, to the destruction of this 
vessel.” 

“How are we to believe you without proof >” 
queried Bullock. “How may we know you are 
not lying to us and playing for time. The mes- 
sage gave the time of destruction as 8 P. M. 
Explain, if you please, or in irons you go!” 

The little Japanese seemed almost ready to 
cry as he stared anxiously at the ex-detective. 
Three pairs of eyes gave no heed to the plead- 
ing mode of the man. They were all aware 
of Japanese artifice. 

“Search the vessel,”” sobbed Nakahara; 
search the vessel, and you will find no explosives 
set to go off at any time. I’m innocent of the 
charge, Captain, but I will not explain the mes- 
sages; to do so would ruin me, and you would 
derive absolutely nothing. Put me in irons if 
you wish. You must prove your charge against 
me, and that might be only partially accom- 
plished by finding the bombs, if there are such.” 

The Japanese speech sounded final. 

“Lock him up, Mr. Bullock,” was the cap- 
tain’s command. “We'll have the vessel search- 
ed.” 

“In irons?” Bullock asked. 

“No, not yet. Lock him in his stateroom.” 

Nakahara appeared relieved. 

“Yes, Captain, search the ship,” he plead- 


“We will,” said the commander, grimly, and 
set about giving the necessary orders. — 

Peters volunteered to help in the search, and 
his services were accepted at once. 

From bow to stern the vessel was rummaged 
by the crew in an attempt to find hidden bombs. 
No likely hiding place was neglected; the en- 
gine room, the quarters of both officers and 
crew, pilot house, wireless cabin, staterooms, 
everywhere, were examined with expert tho- 
roughness. Although some of the passengers 
protested against their staterooms being search- 
ed, their objections were soon quieted with a 
few words. 

The stateroom of Nakahara was ransacked 


from end to end and from top to bottom, with- 
(Continued on Page 70) 
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THE BORROWER 
By Margaret Harden Bellis 
I envy you that hillside grave, - 


The grave you tend with loving care— 
Cool shadows play so softly there. 


I love its sheltering lilac bush, 
The purple bloom that caps each limb— { 
The fragrance must sink down to him. 


The pansies nestling in the grass 
With faces laughing in the rain, 
Must often ease your keening pain. 


Alas! I have no grave to tend; 
My dead lies in a foreign soil— 


God gave him rest from blood and toil. 


So let me sit beside your dead, 
For in the twilight it may be 
My dead may come to comfort me. 


THERE IS AN ISLE 
Glenn Ward Dresbach 


There is an isle in a southern sea 

And many a tale of it is told— 

How ships fled there with pirate gold 
And song was loud and song was free. 
Where blood was spilled in sudden fights | 
Now red hibiscus fills the nights 

With sweetness, but where treasures are 

Still buried in the glistening sands, 

The palms lift restless shadowy hands 

As if to grasp the crescent moon 

Hung like a chieftain’s scimitar 

Above the shadowed blue lagoon... 
O, I would touch, upon that shore, 

The spray’s flung pearls and ask no more! 
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Reflections 
of a Swivel Chair Soldier 


By THOMAS MARSHALL SPAULDING 


O begin with, let me qualify as an expert. 
Few soldiers of our generation can 
equal, and none can surpass, my experi- 


ence of warfare as conducted from the swivel 


chair. From April 6, 1917, to November I], 
1918, (both dates inclusive) I served my coun- 
try, not in the field, but in the office. One 
more statement and my case is coraplete: that 
office was always located in the city of Wash- 
ington. Throughout the war, then, from the 
first day to the last, | occupied only what are 
congressionally and editorially referred to as 
safe and easy berths. So much by way of pre- 
face. 

Recent events have served to remind the pub- 
lic of something which it was fast forgetting— 
that thousands upon thousands of presumably 
loyal citizens were ready to resort to any means, 
however sordid, to escape the service of their 
country. Perhaps that is not quite a fair state- 
ment. Probably most of them at heart shared 
the teelings which were expressed to me in 
words by one young man, physically sound and 
unburdened with dependents: “Of course | 
want to do my bit, but I don’t care about doing 
it in the trenches.” But while we may only 
guess at the feelings, the actions into which they 
were translated were unmistakable. Actual hid- 
ing under beds was rare—it needs a consider- 
able amount of courage, of a sort, to carry 
cowardice as far as that—but there was a good 
deal that stopped very little short of it. It has 
been said on good authority that one Senator 
wrote no less than seven thousand letters in the 
endeavor to get constituents excused from the 
draft. The United States Senate has ninety- 
six members. Fortunately, some of them, at 
least, wrote not one word in an effert to save 
any man from doing his duty. But though the 
spirit manifested by some men during the war 
is not a pleasant thing to reflect upon. yet it is 
easy to make too much of it. After all, the re- 
sults show that the greater part of the popula- 
tion was not, as some pessimists seem to believe, 
wholly occupied in evading the service of the 
government and in making as large a personal 
prohf as possible. 

On the other hand, a great deze! has been 
spoken and written, both during the war and 
after, which would lead one to believe that 


practically every man in the country, old and 
young, was burning with a desixve to get into 
the ormy, and then to reach the tront line at 
the earliest prssible moment. Some newspapers 
actually explained the draft act as a means, not 
of hlling the army, but of choosing out ‘he myri- 
ads of eager applicants those favored few whose 
wishes were to be gratified. Even in advance 
of demonstration we were safe in tuking this 
oral >rical currency at a liberal discount. Wher 
a certain Senator (another one) informed the 
War Department that “all the boys are raring 
to go to France” the statement seemed “too fer- 
vent to be reassuring,” and it was no great sur- 
prise to find that the particular boys im question 
felt obliged to put constraint upon their inclina- 
tions until some conditions should be complied 
with by the government. 

But this myth, like myths generally. had its 
origin in fact There were thousands of Am- 
ericans who did have just such feelings as the 
Fourth of July speaker wrongly ascribes to aii 
the rest of us: men whose dearest wish was te 
serve and te serve wherever the danger might 
be zreatest. It is the simple truth tl.at there 
were those among them who no more conten:- 
plated the possibility of returning alive froni 
France than you or [ contemplate ihe possibility 
of being brought home dead from the office te- 
morrow. They thought of death as the natur-i 
and normal end of the day’s work, as we think 
of turning the key in the door, and 1. ith little 
more emotion. So, too, with some men who 
were in the army at the outbreak of the war. 
The right ts serve was already guaranteed J 
their. but m this they felt no satisfaction; wit: 
out service at the front life to thern would be a 
failue. I do not mean the mere instinctive 
feeling that if there must be a war a soldier's 
place is in the field, where he may share both 
the risk and the glory. It was mere than that. 
To seme officers of the Regular Army service 
at home was more than hard luck—:t was posi- 
tive disgrace. comparable to conviction of a 
crire. No inconsiderable number of such men 
have resigned from the aimy since the cor- 


clus .»n of the armistice put an end to their 
hopes of field service. unable to encure the lif¢- 
long humuliat‘on of association wt wen who 
have actual'!y fought. They find no consolation 
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in tz reflection that they had no choke in tl:< 
mai'er, or that they have plenty vf company 
As ir the st, it appears that only a | ttle over 
fifty per cent of officers ever reached Europe 
duri’ g the wer, and of these a consiicrable pro- 
port:on saw no more fighting than did the men 
at nome, 


tet me digress for a moment to :peak of 
these gold-:.11,e men who were never action 
Mo. of thom very properly take their serv:ce 
as a matt-r of course, calling for. neithe- 
boastfulness »or apology; they %'.eyed orders 
and did their work. Some of them, however, 
play the hero with aggressive modesty, taking 
pains that the fact that they served in France 
shall not pass unnoticed, but avoiding particu- 
Jars. On the other hand, there are those who 
are morbidly enxious that there shall be no mis- 
understanding. I know one man who never lets 
the question whether he served in France pass 
with a mere affirmative. He must particularize. 
“Yes, I was lucky enough to have more war 
service in France than most. I had two months 
in Tours and two in Bordeaux, and then five 
months on the Riviera. Yes I have been under 
fire; I was visiting in Paris one day when the 
jong range gun fired a shot.” 


For those men whose primary object it was to 
avoid all service during the war, no one has a 
good word to say. This is both natural and 
fortunate. It is equally natural and equally 
fortunate that the men who earnestly sought 
service at the front should always and every- 
where be held up to admiration. They display- 
ed—sometimes in an exaggerated form—the 
spirit which alone can make a nation strong 
in war, and which therefore should be system- 
atically cultivated. It is the spirit of aggres- 
sion; the desire to close with the enemy; what 
is called in military parlance the offensive spirit 
—very offensive indeed from the viewpoint of 
the enemy. This the American soldier possessed 
m a notable degree, as the recent war has clear- 
ly demonstrated, and it more than neutralizes 
certain defects which, I do not attempt to deny, 
ceemm to be inherent in his nature, and eradic- 
able only by education. 


Considered in the abstract, this spirit seems 
wholly admirable, and so it generally proves in 
its practical results. But not always. What 
about those men who were so anxious to serve 
in France that they would render honest service 
nowhere else? There was an appreciable num- 
ber of them. They “wouldn’t play” unless they 
could play where they wanted to. Some such 
men actually succeeded in getting abroad by so 
persistently shirking their duty in that station of 


life in which it had pleased God and the War 


Department to call them, and by rendering 
themselves so insufferable by their complaints 
and repinings, that their commanding officers, 
in sheer exhaustion, finally added their names 
to the next lists of overseas replacements. Veri- 
ly they have their reward, and it may be that 
they enjoy it with quiet conscience. 

But most men in the army tried to do thc 
work that was set before them to the best of 
their ability, regardless of what their personal 
preferences might be. Indeed, the pressure of 
duty was so constant, so unremitting, that one 
rarely had opportunity to stop and consider 
whether a change would be acceptab!e. When 
teday’s work was done there was little time left 
for speculation about tomorrow. In my own 
case—if you will pardon a statement of per- 
sonal experience—I can recall just two oc- 
casions when my mind was centered on the 
thought of getting immediate field service. One 
was early in the fall of 1917, when certain 
troops were preparing for transportation over- 
seas, and when most of us had the idea that 
America would get only a small force into the 
field. The other was in the spring of 1918, 
when the great German offensive was at iis 
height. One officer, embarking then, cheerful- 
ly remarked that he would “arrive just in 
affair into the almost empty rack. “You kept 
time to meet them on the beach,” and there 
seemed a fair prospect that his prediction might 
prove correct. Probably my own feelings in ach 
of these two instances were due to the notion 
that this might be the last chance; but if that is 
the psychology of the matter, it is hard to see 
why the negotiations for the armistice should 
not have had a similar effect—I can merely 
record the fact that they did not. 


At all other times the thought of field service 
remained in the mental background That | 
should arrive in France sooner or later, I fully 
expected. until almost the end of the war; and 
I was firmly convinced that it would be a life- 
long disappointment if, for any reason, the 
chance never came. The mental picture of the 
return of a victorious army was always very 
vivid, and the thought of looking on as an out- 
sider while the troops marched down Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue, as they had done in 1865, was a 
sickening one. 


Well, a victorious army did return. Troops 
did pass down Pennsylvania Avenue in triumph- 
al procession. It was the magnificent First Di- 
vision—-first in number as in everything else. 
All of its wartime officers who could be assemb- 
led were there to march with it. I had served 
under its famous commander, years before, 

(Continued on Page 68) 
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When a Man Has Lied 


By MacCARROL PATTISON 


ITH a sigh from the panting engine that 
pulled it, a long train of empty cars 
came to a jerky stop alongside a water 
tower. Grunting, muttering to himself, a tatter- 
ed figure crawled slowly and painfully from be- 
neath one of the cars, rubbed his bruised body, 
and limped away in the morning twilight. At 
first, one would have taken him to be an or- 
dinary bumper rider, whose fruitless purpose 
was a mere change of location, but such a per- 
son would have had no desire to desert his mode 
of conveyance at that particular spot. The 
water tower was the only structure for miles 
around, and the track stretched in either direc- 
tion from it into a dense, wooded region. It 
was into the deep shadows of these woods that 
the figure disappeared. An hour later he emerg- 
ed at a large clearing, where a line of shanties 
bordered a deep-rutted roadway. Stopping a 
moment, he brushed the dirt from his clothes, 
and then stepped confidently through the open 
door of the largest shanty. 

“SKYBOW SPRUCE CORPORATION.” 

“I’m lookin’ for a job,” he explained, pres- 
enting himself at the counter. 

“Well, what can you do?” came the sharp 
question from the man on the other side. 

“I can do anything you got to give me,” de- 
clared the ragged one. “I'll chop treees, drive 
a team, run an engine, er anything. But keep- 
in’ books is my line.” 

“Hm. You sound sure of yourself,” was the 
reply. “What's your name>?” 

“Collins.” He had not hesitated, for he felt 
that in the great Northwest a man’s past was 
forgotten, or did not matter. He had disgraced 
his name, but he had not changed it, and now 
he would restore to it its former honor. 

“Collins >” repeated the other, wrinkling his 
brow. “You’re not—not ‘Clicky’?” he asked. 

“Yes, they called me that once. But how'd 
you know?” 

“Then you don’t remember me? It was | 
who gave you that name, because you wore 
little steel plates on your heels that made such 
an odd noise on the marble floors.” 

“Marble floors >” Collins reflected. “That was 
when I was buildin’ superintendent at the Ald- 
rich Bank. Say, take off that cap.” 

The request was complied with. 

“God!” exclaimed Collins. “It’s Slater.” 


“Yes,” said Slater quietly, “I said I'd make 


“Well, you started right, even when we was 
in stir. And it got you out t’ree years before 
me, too. Oh, I tell you, buddy, it makes me 
blood boil when I think of how they treated us 
there, though neither one of us was guilty. Brib- 
ed the whole court, that’s what the boss did. 
Put the blame on us, ‘cause he’d seen us workin’ 
in the bank night after night, you a-teachin’ me 
how to keep books. Then he took the haul he’d 
made and cleared out. I'd like to meet him 
agin. I'd—” 

“You have a chance,” Slater interrupted. 
“He’s running this very lumber business, and 
I’m working for him now.” 


“What? Yer tryin’ to kid me,” accused Col- 
lins. 

“No, not a bit of it,” he answered. “But of 
course he doesn’t know it. You see, he seldom 
comes around, and this,” pointing to his mous- 
tache, “is what keeps him from finding out.” 

“Well, I didn’t know you atfirst,” Collins ad- 
mitted. “But tell me, what’s yer job? You 
know what I can do; can’t you fix me up?” he 
pleaded. 

“My work is that of paymaster,”’ Slater ans- 
wered a trifle proudly. “And as for giving you 
a place, that’s in my line also. We need a 
checker on the sluice at Camp One.” 

“Thanks, pally. [—” 

“Here,” continued Slater, “is some money. 
Follow the trail out there to town, and get some 
clothes.” 

Collins stuck out his grimy fist, and Slater 
grasped it; then without a word both turned 
away. Slater resumed his work on the long 
payroll, calculating, man by man, the amount 
of money he would draw from he town bank 
that afternoon, and Collins hurried down the 
trail toward Skybow. 

By noon the newly appointed checked had 
completted his purchases, and had started on 
his return trip. As he passed the last building 
at the edge of the town, the sign of a foaming 
glass caught his attention. It was not an ideal 
way to begin, he thought, but the loose change 
in his pocket urged him on more than did the 
desire for the taste of liquor. He entered the 
room below the sign, and slowly walked to the 
bar, on which he leaned uneasily. He was re- 


garded contemptuously by those already there. 
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They knew he was a tenderfooot; the bundle 
of clothes was evidence enough. Fearing to 
arouse sarcastic remarks, Collins called for a 
stronger drink than he had intended. Sipping 
it slowly, and with relish, he listened to the con- 
versation going on about him. It was, for the 
most part, a muddle of names that he did not 
know, but once or twice he caught that of 
Slater. 

The glass emptied, Collins set out. It was a 
tiresome trip, but his recent hardships had 
toughened him; so he hurried on. Slater met 
him at the head of the trail. 

“All right, Collins,” he greeted him, “report 
to the foreman at Camp One. It’s down the 
road to your left.” 

“I’m sure ready to start,” was Collins’s cheery 
assertion. “I remember,” he added, noticing a 
black bag in Slater’s hand, “when we used to 
fill bags like that with money enough to buy the 
whole town down there.” 

“Yes,” agreed Slater, “those amounts would 
have bought all of Skybow. I’m going down to 
get enough for that now,” he continued. 

are?” 

There was a peculiar tone of anxiety in the 
words, and Slater immediately regretted having 
told the purpose of his trip, particularly when 
he caught the odor of alcohol on Collins’s 
breath. 

“You'd better hurry over and sign up,” he 
advised as he swung down the trail. 


It was dusk when Slater returned to his 
shack. He entered, lit a lantern, and put the 
bag, well weighed with silver and bills, in the 
safe. Then, hanging the lantern above his 
bunk, he sat down and read from a week-old 
newspaper. He had decided it was to be an all- 
night vigil; hence the time went slowly. After 


a long period his head nodded, but at a sound 
he was awake and ready. 

“T’ve got the drop on you, Clicky, he shouted. 
“Don’t make a move. I know you're 
here for.” 

“Then you was lookin’ for me to bust in?” 
queried Collins. 

“Yes, I was. After you followed me to Sky- 
bow this afternoon, I expected something,” 
Slater declared. 

“But you haven’t got any help. You could 
a’ had it easy.” 

“I don’t need it. 
master retorted, raising his revolver 
“Your game’s up, Clicky. The money 


This is enough,” the pay- 
higher. 


stays 


here; so you might as well go.” 
““You’re goin’ to let me go?” 


“Yes, and hurry up.” 

“But if you’d shoot off that gun, and 
boss’d find me here, you’d go big.” 

“That’s nothing to me.” 

“But you'd get a raise. Don’t you want 

“Not bad enough to send you back to stir 
for it. You don’t want to go, do you?” 

“Well, hardly. If it came to that, I’d rather 
youd pull the trigger with the muzzle pointed 
right this way.” 

“Then why did you come? You knew I’d be 
ready.” 

“T didn’t know, but I felt pretty sure, and 
now I’m glad you were.” 
“What do you mean?” demanded Slater. 


“Sssh!”” murmured Collins. 

There was a bang on the shanty door, and 
Collins dropped to his knees, motioning to 
Slater to do the same. A moment of silence 
followed; then a gleam of light flickered above 
the counter. Collins sprang up suddenly, leap- 
ed to a table, then to the counter, and directly 
on the foremost figure holding the light. They 
fell with a crash, rolled, and the invader lay 
still. Slater sensed the situation, and apnearing 
quickly before the other two lumbermen, start- 
led them into submission by firing his gun. Col- 
lins made quick work of tying them. 

“They'll be good till mornin’, I’m thinkin’,” 
he said. And now I'll be leavin’ you, ‘cause 
that shot will bring someone.” 

“Wait. I want to know something first.” 
Slater requested. “You knew about this raid >” 

“Sure. I guessed it from what I heard at 
the bar in Skybow this mornin’.” 

“Then that was why you followed me_ to 
town?” 

And again the reply was “‘Suer.” 

“And why you sneaked in here this cven- 
ing?” 

Collins hesitated. 

urged Slater. 


“At first it was, but seein’ you asleep I plan- 
ned to get the money. It was revenge on the 
boss I wanted, and I figured you'd catch the 
real crooks when they came, though I wasn’t 
carin’ much about yer reputation. But when 
you caught me, and acted so white about it, | 
saw I'd ought to help you out.” 

A step sounded in the shanty, and Collins 
turned and saw his former employer. He start- 
ed for the window, and Slater, pushing him out, 
whispered : 

“You were the one who was white, Clicky. 
It was I and not the boss who was guilty of 


robbing the bank.” 


the 
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Jim and the Boa 


By MAURICE SOULIER 
Translated from the French by Sarah R Heath. 


E calls himself Grazianovith, claiming 
that his name with its double derivation 
from Jugo-Slav and Czecho-Slovakia, 

signifies that he is of both Italian and Polish 
descent. It is not unlikely. He certainly speaks 
most European languages, and each with its ac- 
cent. His age is doubtful: whether sixty years 
well preserved, or jaded forty is a mystery. He 
is constitutionally thin, dried-up, all muscle; a 
physique that defies time. He is always cor- 
rectly attired. 

One day I| had the curiosity to call upon him 
at the address which he had given me, 234 
boulevard Haussmann: a sumptuous apartment. 
In response to my enquiry the porter muttered 
“Graziano? On the sixth, the fourth door to 
the nght. But he is not at home.” 

He is never at home! 

I believe that he casually teaches English, or 
Italian, or Spanish in vague establishments. But 
above all else he has business dealings, big af- 
fairs that come to naught. Meanwhile, he taps 
his friends. He taps them with all his might, 
but the money collected from them is never re- 
paid. 

In short, a faker, a swindler, a rogue? Not 
at all: merely a dreamer with the best inten- 
tions in the world. It is always tomorrow that 
he will grasp his elusive fortune, sign the con- 
tract that will definitely assure his ease and en- 
able him to reimburse all of his creditors. But, 
alas! at the last moment there is invariably a 
hitch, a delay of several weeks, and one must 
live, n'est-ce pas? 

Moreover, when he has money, his purse 
flies open to flatterers. Upon the whole he is 
very congenial, often irresistible. I have a 
weakness for him. 

The other morning about ten o'clock, he ar- 
rived at my house, breathless, after his usual 
fashion. I was about to go out. 

“Ah, dear friend,” he protested, “don’t let 
me detain you. I'll walk a little way with you.” 

“Not at all, my old Graziano. It is true that 


| am a bit pressed, but I yet have time to chat 
with you a while. 
arette.”” 

“Willingly,” (he assumed an impressive tone) 
“especially as it may be the last cigarette that 
we shall smoke together.” 


“And why, dear friend >” 


Sit down and smoke a cig- 


“Because I have come to say good-bye. | 
leave day after tomorrow for Caracas. Magni- 
ficent affair! I am buying India-rubber forests, 
on behalf of an English company. Superb con- 
ditions: ten per cent of the profits and 5000 
francs. on signing the contract.” 

I mildly suggested: 

“Real forests—forests that Graziano 
has many “Forests in Spain.” He seemed hurt 
at my suggestion. 

“Don’t be facetious. It is a serious matter— 
most serious. I firmly believe that this time my 
chance has come. Truly, I shall not let it es- 
cape me.” 

‘“‘Assuredly not, my good friend. Well, when 
do you leave?” 

“Tomorrow morning.” 

you return 

“God knows when! For this reason, before 
my departure, I should like to leave you a slight 
souvenir, and also one to your dear wife. Mere 
trifles, considering my many obligations to you.” 

“I assure you, my dear Grazia, that the 
pleasure was ours. 

‘“T know, I know. It touches me profoundly, 
but I would not have you forget me altogether 
during my absence. By the way, my very dear 
friend, | know that you love dogs. Is it not 
so?” 

I was slightly surprised, but replied philoso- 
phically: 

“More than men.” 

“Quite right! You know my ‘Jim’?” 

“Jim? No, I don’t know him. Is he a dog?” 

‘An Irish terrier. You have never seen him ? 
That is curious. True, you have not often hon- 
ored me with a visit—not meaning to reproach 
you. Jim is an admirable animal, given to me 
by the prime minister of Sweden, in recogni- 
tion of a slight service that | had an opportun- 
ity to render him. He is now three years old; a 
superb animal, unique, pure bred, intelligent 
and good. It would be folly to take him with 
me on the adventuresome life that I am about 
to lead. Hence, I thought that you might like 
to receive and keep him.” 

“With the greatest pleasure.” 

“Bravo! I shall send him to you this even- 
ing by a amessenger, because I doubt if I shall 
have time to see you again before my departure. 

(Continued on Page 72) 
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NOTE 


EDITOR’S 


BOOK 


HERE has been a great deal of discussion 
of late concerning the censorship of the 
“movies.” Naturally the motion picture 

producers are strongly opposed to any censor- 
ship whatever, maintaining that films of a 
questionable character will prove their own 
undoing and fail utterly in consequence of 
their lack of appeal. However, this argu- 
ment is apt to strike one as very illogical 
if we may judge by the financial success won 
by many sensational “screen dramas.” The 
truth is that both the “movies” and the legiti- 
mate stage have been given to the exploita- 
tion of sex during the past few years. The pro- 
ducing manager has found that the word “‘dar- 
ing” carries with it a strong box-office appeal 
and he has worked the risque element in dra- 
ma and comedy for all that it is worth—with 
the result that certain people, not necessarily 
advocates of blue laws, are demanding some- 
thing less salacious and sensational on the screen 
and stage. 

The majority of comedies produced on Broad- 
way are utilized by motion picture producers 
sooner or later, consequently we have the “bed 
room farce” with its suggestive scenes rendered 
even more suggestive when shown on the screen. 
It has been a case of in the bed and on the bed 
and under the bed with an_ occasional dash 
through the bath room until the sane and sens- 
ible portion of the audience feels that its intel- 
ligence has been gravely insulted. Therefore, 
together with scenes of the dime-novel sort 
which are wont to inspire in youth a desire to 
emulate the bold hero or heroine it is not to be 
wondered at that a strong agitation for a more 
drastic censorship should exist. 

* * 


Of course there is such a thing as a too drast- 


ic censorship. The position of censor is not one 
for the moral prude of the land. Therein lies 
a danger. There are those among us who are 
easily shocked and who would object to the har- 
rowing sight of a man and a maid kissing in the 
moonlight. Such sensitive persons if permitted 
to exercise their authority would soon bring 
about the abolishment of censorship altogether. 
It is not an office to be filled by the narrow- 
minded or prudish, but if administered judicious- 
ly, by persons of cultivated taste and sound 
judgment, it should prove very successful in 
heightening the general public’s appreciation of 
clean, wholesome entertainment. 


A reaction is bound to follow the orgy of 
idiocy that has prevailed in the American the- 
atre during the past few years. New York’s 
dramatic reviewers have turned their attention 
to the efforts of the Theatre Guild, the Province- 
town Players and other organizations which seek 
to offer high-class plays in a high-class _ style. 
This is at least encouraging and the patronage 
given these so-called “high-brow” dramas such 
as “Beyond the Horizon,” “The Mob,” “John 
Ferguson,” and others of a similar standard, is 
very gratifying. 

Despite the lure of the motion picture, the 
spoken drama is not wholly ignored and we 
venture the prediction that the next generation 
will see a revival of the classic play enacted by 
men and women of talent and intelligence. The 
art of acting is something more than making 
faces at a camera. The human voice is a won- 
derful instrument. It touches the chords of hu- 
man sympathy as no moving picture can pos- 
sibly do and it has not lost its power to sway 
the emotions of mankind in spite of the Pick- 
fords, the Harts and the Chaplins. 
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The attention of our readers is called to the 
essay, published in this issue, entitled “The 
Realm of Common Sense.” The author, Mr. 
James H. Campbell, is one of the West’s most 
prominent lawyers, and speaks with authority on 
the many technical absurdities of the law. It 
would seem that the time had come for a com- 
plete revision of legal procedure. For one thing 
the obsolete words and ancient phraseology em- 
ployed in legal matters might well be changed 
and plain, every-day English be used in _its 
stead, so that the average individual may have 
no doubt as to what a statement of law really 
means. 

Mr. Campbell, by the way, is the author of a 
volume on “General McClellan,” published by 
the Neale Company. It is a strong defense of 
the General and has won the high praise of 
many book reviewers. 

“Current Opinion” for June contains an ex- 
ceedingly complimentary review of Glen Ward 
Dresbach’s volume of verse, published by the 
“Four Seas Company.” Mr. Dresbach’s work 
is familiar to Overland readers. It is character- 
ized by imagination and felicity of expression 
as the poem “Processional,” published in this 
number, bears witness. Mr. Dresbach is a resi- 
dent of El Paso, Texas. 


C. Duncan Cummings of Los Altos has writ- 


ten a book called “When You Go to Heaven.” 
Whatever criticism may be offered, one thing is 
absolutely sure. The author knows as much 
about his subject as anyone living. The book 
is therefore beyond the pale of criticism The 
critic is in no position to argue the question, 
feeling that the author knows as much about 
Heaven as he, himself, does—which is nothing. 

Mr. Cummings finds some things in the Script- 
ures which contribute mightily to his mental 
agitation. He is worried over the possibility 
of meeting all his ancestors. He figures that in 
five generations the average person would meet 
some 43,688 members of his family when he 
enters the Great Beyond. He then indulges in 
speculation regarding one’s ancestors that lived 
50,000 years ago and the trials and tribulations 
in meeting all of them and explaining the re- 
lationship. Despite the facetious attitude of the 
author and his occasional touches of cynicism 
and humor, the little book reveals a close study 
of the world’s great scientists and philosophers. 
It is an interesting discussion of a theme con- 
cerning which there are all sorts of opinions 
based on purely imaginary grounds. Mr. Cum. 
mings’ opinions are worth as much as those of 


any other guesser, so he need have no fear of 
contradiction. 


In a recent number of “The Forum,” the Eng- 
lish essayist, Edmund Gosse, draws the follow- 
ing pen picture of an American poet who was 
lionized in London in the early seventies: 

“Il remember meeting at the house of Jean 
Ingelow, about 1871, an American poet who 
was dressed in light corduroy breeches and top 
boots, articles which it long afterward transpir- 
ed had been bought in Paris. It was not then, 
and is not now, usual to dine in Kensington tra- 
vested as a cowboy, yet the hostess and her 
guests were not offended, but pleasurably agi- 
tated by the apparition. ‘Straight from the 
prairie, you know!’ Miss Ingelow, gently 
flushed, whispered to her guests, who were grati- 
fied to know, or to think they knew, how an 
American poet of the most genuine looked when 
they dined at home.” 

Is it possible that Mr. Gosse refers to the late 
“Poet of the Sierras,” who was a prominent 
figure in London literary circles in 1871 and 
whose dress was by no means conventional ? 

x x 


Those who visited The Heights some twenty 
years ago will doubtless recall among poet's 
“students” a slender young Japanese boy who 
afterward went out into the big world and made 
a name for himself as poet and essayist. His 
name was Yone Noguchi, and at present he is 
professor of English literature at Kuo Gijuku 
University, Tokyo. He lectured on Japanese 
poetry at Oxford after leaving California and 
won the high esteem of many famous English 
men of letters. 

Noguchi is the author of a little volume en- 
titled “Japan and America,” in which he pleads 
for a closer relationship between the civiliza- 
tions of the East and the West. In his critic- 
ism of our people he is invariably genial and 
he certainly knows our national strength and 
weakness. He thinks our women are far too 
civilized for our men: “Who patronize the art 
of your country? Your women. Who support 
your stage? Your women. And who control 
your literature? Your women.” 

His book is published by “Orientalia,” New 
York, N. Y. 

* * 


“Historic English,” by James C. Fernald, is 
not only a history of English speech or English 
language, but a remarkable resume of the his- 
tory of the English people as seem in the devel- 
opment of their language. Graphically, and in 
a style both beautiful and calculated to hold the 


reader's closest attention, Dr. Fernald shows 
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you when, why, and where our great language 
came into being and explains the reasons foz 
its remarkable regularity, development and pro: 
gress. Ihese facts are made exceptionally cleai 
by means of extracts from masterpieces of Eng- 
lish literature—not the every-day masterpiece 
found in books of recitation, but genuinely 
choice snecimens of English. 


The book is published by the Funk and Wag- 
nalls Company, New York. 


DOWN THIRD STREET 
(Continued From Page 36) 


“We'll bean him in the shadow of that lum- 
ber pile and throw him in,” whispered Scotty: 
“They'll think it’s suicide.” 

“T say, Dunnigan,” called out Hunkins, but 
the old man gave no reply. He was nearly op- 
posite to the lumber pile Scotty had referred 
to. Scotty began to hop along the street like 
a gigantic sparrow and Hunkins followed, scur- 
rying rapidly to the rythm of his two sticks 
which thumped in unison on the sidewalk. 

Dunnigan then disappeared into a maze of 
lumber piles. The cripples followed. Two al- 
leyways forked; the one to the right ended in 
a blind pocket. At a venture they turned to 
the left. Dunnigan seemed to realize that he 
was being followed, quickened his steps, but 
they caught sight of him when he emerged into 
an open space, bordering the creek. Wharves 
extended to the right and left. Upon the wharf 
in front of him lay a pile of marine junk. Here 
Dunnigan suddenly stopped to pick up a link 
of ships cable, took a few quick steps and dis- 
appeared over the edge of the bulkhead. 

“For God’s sake, hurry,” cried Scotty, “or 
he’ll beat us to it!” 

A hay scow from the Sacramento valley lay 
at the wharf with a light hanging at the stern; 
and a Scotch collie tied by the absent watch- 
man to the wheel barked furiously at the crip- 
ples who clambered, or fell, rather, into a small 
boat moored to the landing. 

Only a few bubbles and an old hat floated 
leisurely on the oily waters. 

“Take the boat hook,” commanded Scotty, 
hoarsely. “and jab into the mud. We'll hook 
him yet.” 

At the same instant a sharp voice called out, 
“Hands up, you! Quick about it!” 


THE MYSTIC IN MYRA 
(Continued From Page 27) 


“Hello!” The word came as if the speaker 


was surprised, and Myra turned abruptly to 


find herself facing, not a policeman, as she had 
half expected, but the soldier of a few days 
previous. “Not quitting, are you” he asked 
with a meaning glance at the sign that Myra 
had dropped in her confusion. “I hope not,” 
this last as he stooped to recover the sign, “for 
I’ve something I want to tell you.” 

Myra cleared her throat to reply, but she had 
mislaid her voice. Dumbly she motioned him 
to a seat and pointed out the notice that had 
spelled her doom. “Guess I’m not wanted 
here.” The words came jerkily as the spinster 
tried to keep out the sob. 

The soldier frowned. “Now isn’t that the 
dickens of a note?—and just when you were 
getting a start too! They seem to be strong 
on ordinances in this man’s town; always pop- 
ping up with a new one overnight. But never 
mind, a woman as clever as you are is bound to 
succeed ; you must not worry—you can Dut in 
some other kind of a business,” he suggested. 

Myra caught her lips between her teeth at 
his word of praise. He didn’t seem at all wor- 
ried about the officers grabbing her, and the 
spinster wondered whether they really would 
come, especially when she had not intended to 
break the law. 

Her visitor seemed to read her fears. “You 
need not take down the signs yet. [his ordinance 
won't go into effect for ten days.” Then, as 
if remembering the object of his call, he con- 
tinued, “I came in to thank you for the good 
turn you did me the other day. That fortune 
you told me helped me wonderfully.” 

Myra forgot her own fears in a more minute 
observation of the man. “You do look quite 
happy,” she remarked timidly, “ and I am glad 
if anything that I said could have helped you.” 
Then with a touch of her former optimism: 
“They surely woudn’t be displeased if I should 
give you a cup of tea—without the fortune >” 

A whimsical smile lit up the man’s face. 
“And I would surely enjoy it,” he finished for 
her, “if you could be persuaded to make it a 
cup apiece?” 

Myra agreed. 

For a few moments he busied himself with 
his tea-cup, then he remarked abruptly, “I do 
not suppose that you can imagine how blue | 
was just as I saw your sign the other day? If 
you have ever been alone—in a strange town 
and broke—and not any too strong—then you 
might understand.” 


Myra nodded. “I have been homesick and 
—er—broke,” she confided. 

The soldier continued: “You see I came back 
from France rather disabled; the doctors re- 
commended California—so | thought that I had 
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better chance it. What little money I had was 
tied up in my friend’s business—a pal I'd trust- 
ed since we were kids together back in lowy.” 

Myra stared fascinated by the mention of 
the home state; a feeling of kinship sprang to 
life in her breast. “And then—” she prompted 
as the soldier’s voice dwindled away. 

“And then my pal stopped writing. He had 
agreed to send me my share from the business 
every two weeks—a month passed and still no 
check. Then I heard from other home folks 
that he was wasting it all—and boasting how 
easy it was to trim me.” 

A sympathetic “My!” broke from Myra’s 
lips and she leaned forward to catch the next 
words of the narrative. 

“Then I began to lose my grip upon myself,” 
like a boy answering a catechism of his mis- 
deeds, the man dropped his glance from Myra’s 
face. “You see I'd had heavy troubles, sick- 
ness in the family, deaths, and | was left alone 
—so when Jim turned me down, | went panic- 
ky. It seemed to me that there was nothing 
left—nothing to start over again with no one 
to care whether I| ever started.” 

There were tears in the spinster’s eyes as 
the soldier paused. “I felt just that way after 
Pa died,” she said gently. “Then I came west 
after awhile—like he had always planned for 
me to do—” Her. voice broke, old memories 
overcoming her. 

The man nodded in sympathy. “Doesn’t it 
make a _ person feel cut off—and alone, 
though >” For a moment they mused in silence, 
then the soldier found words again. “There is 
not much more to tell—only to thank you again 
for saving my life.” 

“Saving your life? What do you mean?” 
asked Myra in amazement. 

Again her guest averted shamed eyes. “Yes 


—my life. I had my revolver—I was plan- - 


ning to end it all! Oh, I know that | was a 
coward—but I was down to my last half dol- 
lar. Then your sign caught my eye as I was on 
my way to self-destruction and | thought ‘what 
is fifty cents more or less to a dead man?’ ” 

Myra shuddered as the soldier’s voice came 
still lower. “So I decided to have my fortune 
read, as a last entertainment | suppose.” His 
sentence ended abruptly. 

A wave of rejoicing blended with a sort of 
delicious terror swept over the spinster’s whole 
being. “But afterwards you decided not to— 
yourself she prompted, eager to hear 
it all. 

The soldier nodded. “It was not so much 
what you told me as the way you said it. Why, 
I felt like a yellow quitter! You seemed to 
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really believe that luck was coming my way and 
I began to wonder if I hadn’t been a bit too 
hasty. I went out of your place resolving to 
live up to my uniform instead of down to my 
despair,” he said earnestly. “But the best part 
of it all is that my fortune came true.” 

“Goody!”” The word dropped from Myra’s 
lips so unexpectedly that she surprised herself. 

““Yes—there was the letter waiting for me 
when I got home! A letter and check from 
old Jimmie—he was dreadfully sorry and 
ashamed of the way he had been acting—and 
so my world righted itself after all.” 

“Oh, I am so glad! How terrible it would 
have been, had you—” Myra’s voice refused 
to utter the thought. 

The soldier smiled with frank cheerfulness. 
“Well, all’s well that ends to the mustard,” he 
remarked lightly. “It is just like a story, isn’t 
it?” 

“Indeed, it is,” replied Myra. Then in a 
far-away tone, “I used to try to write for the 
magazies, but my stories all come back; I even 
put roseleaves between the sheets to see if the 
editors really read a beginner’s work—but the 
manuscripts still came back.” 

““Rose-leaves and all>” 

“Well, no—the leaves were shook out,” ans- 
wered Myra candidly, “but | suppose I did not 
know enough about real people to hold any- 
one’s interest. I hadn’t been around much to 
get acquainted; you see Dad was old and I had 
him to wait upon—then afterwards] came out 
here to look around—” Her thoughts came 
back to her present disappointments and prob- 
lems with a start. 

The man nodded. “That was a good idea; 
there is plenty to write about here, pretty 
scenery and—things.”” His idea of what writers 
wrote about seemed rather vague. “Tell you 
what—you could write a pippin of a story, put 
us in it, you—and me.” 

Myra shook her head doubtfully. “I should 
love to, but I do not think I am smart enough. 
You see—so many stories came back—why, I 
have a whole bundle in my trunk tied up with 
a blue ribbon.” 


“Nothing like keeping at it,”” encouraged the 
soldier, who now seemed to be on_ radiantly 
friendly terms with optimism. “It might make 
up for the loss of the fortune-telling business.” 


A great lonesome tear crept out of the cor- 
ner of Myra’s eye to her extreme consternation. 
“T think [ll have to go back home,” she con- 
fided. “There isn’t anything else for me in a 
business way and my rent here is high. Guess 
I'll be going back right soon.” 


“You do not want to leave California>” the 
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soldier questioned, trying to piece together the 
pathetic remnants of the woman’s broken plans. 

“No, no, but there is no. other way,” ans- 
wered Myra sorrowfully. 

He took a rapid though careful survey of the 
room. “This place would make a dandy lunch 
room,” he mused. “Think you could get a 
lease he asked abruptly. 

“Yes,” the spinster’s tone donated wavering 
surprise. “The agent who owns it wanted me 
to keep it right along, but-I could only afford 
two months’ rent.” 

Her visitor took out pencil and paper from 
his pocket. “Mind talking over the details 
with me—what rent you pay?” I’ve looked 
this town over for a vacant store. I want to 
start a little restaurant, but I could not find 
anything suitable.” 

Myra gave him the figures, watching with 
fascinated eyes as he made some rapid calcu- 
lations. “Yep, I think I could make a go of 
it,” he volunteered at last. “Want to take in 
a partner?” 

Myra looked confused; this came as a sur- 
prise and for a moment she did not reply. 

The soldier drew a long, fat envelope from 
his pocket. “Here are my credentials—sort of 
an introduction,” he volunteered. “My name 
is Ed Hopkins—born in lowy.” 

“I am Myra Spigot, also of Iowa,” returned 
the spinster with a polite little catch in her 
voice, “but I haven’t any more money to put 
into business, and I do not know the first thing 
about running a restaurant.” 

“I do,” interrupted the soldier eagerly, “and 
I shall be glad to attend to all the details in the 
business if you will let me. You furnish the 
building and fixtures and I'll put in the stock. 
What say >” 

A glimmer of light began to dawn in Myra’s 
miserably lonesome soul. “‘I’d like very much 
to stay here in California,” she said softly, 
but I couldn’t let you do all the work and meet 
the bills too.” For she had learned that bills 
are apt to attend the first days of business. 

“But there might not have been any work 
—or bills—or anything for me, if it had not 
been for you,” protested the man. “Surely 
you will let me help you if I am helping my- 
self at the same time.” 


Myra considered. “I can cook some,” she 
volunteered at last. “Not anything fancy— 
but I can fry bacon and eggs and make toler- 


ably good buckwheat cakes.” 

The soldier fairly beamed. “Bravo!” he 
cried, lifting his empty teacup: “Here’s to our 

joint business venture! If you are really will- 

ing to let us name our lunch-room right now!” 
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“The Lucky Star>” suggested Myra, a new 
interest in her voice. “How would that sound >” 

“Excellent!” returned the man. “And you 
will be surprised to see what a bustling, busy 
little business we are going to have. Just you 
wait until Monday morning.” 

Monday ‘morning beamed with friendliness 
upon a newly christened “Lucky Star” and 
business started good, with every prospect of 
growing better. 

Ever and anon, Myra would lift curious eyes 
from her homely tasks to read again the signs 
on the wall. For Ed Hopkins, soldier, restau- 
rant man and advertising man, was surely onto 
his job. He had simply placed a sign of his 
own beneath each of the old signs, making 
them now read: “All Mysteries Made Clear’ 
(Try our hash!) ; “Know Thyself” (Read Your 
Future in Our Coffee Cups); “To Know Is to 
Be Prepared” (Our Chili Beans are Hot); 
“The Veil Lifted” (Our Bean Soup is Guaran- 
teed to Contain at Least Six Beans,) and so 
on down the line. 

Then she glanced over at her partner. He 
was busy waiting upon the trade, the slump 
was gone from her shoulders; a smile curved 
his lips and he fairly radiated enthusiasm. She 
had found, too, that he could whistle, almost a 
rival for the nightingale. 

Myra sighed rather wistfully as she thought 
that about all his fortune had come _ true. 
She was glad for his sake—yet no fortune 
seems really complete without love—and there 
had been nothing but business success in those 
tea leaves. “If I should ever try to write us 
up in a story like he suggested, there would 
just have to be some touch of romance,” she 
mused thoughtfully, “or else the lady readers 
wouldn’t like it.” 

Her partner, catching her eye, smiled, and 
Myra smiled back in friendly understanding. 
A great red rose nodded up at her from a near- 
by table, its fragrance blending with the many 
good and wholesome smells of breakfast cook- 
ing. He had brought her the blossom that 
morning—and Myra wondered if he _ really 
knew how she would treasure it as an emblem 
of a happier, fuller life, for after all, she would 
probably read his fortune in his tea_ leaves 
again—and it might read_ differently next 
time. 


REFLECTIONS OF A SWIVEL CHAIR 
SOLDIER 
(Continued From Page 58) 
when he was a senior captain and | was a juni- 
or lreutenant. A West Point classmate and 
intimate friend of mine had commanded one. 
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of its regiments through the fierce fighting ir 
the autumn of 1918.. Old army friends were 
there, too numerous to be counted. And as 
they went by I was surprised to find myself 
looking on like any other spectator, with curi- 
osity, with pride, perhaps with a little envy, but 
with not one trace of bitterness. After all, very 
few things are as bad as we expect them to be. 

I suspect that this case is typical. We who 
stayed at home have missed something and wu 
cannot but feel regret. Those men who shared 
the fighting have something in them which we 
have not, and now may never have. But it is 
all part of the game. In war soine will go into 
action and some will not; some will die and 
some will survive. If we have done our duty 
faithfully and well, we need not, and I think 
most of us do not, harbor jealousy or bitter- 
ness o° grudge to the fighting soldier the glor; 
which he has so well earned. 


ANN’S THREE THOUSAND 
(Continued From Page 48) 


distant, the friendly light from a drug store 
offered hope of refuge. 

“Can you give me something for a tooth- 
ache >” breathlessly asked the girl. For one so 
young she was rapidly learning the art of dis- 


simulation. 
“Certainly.” The startled clerk turned his 
Ann 


back in a search. of the shelves. 

“And I'll telephone while I’m waiting.” 
added this as she slipped into the little booth. 

Hardly had she pulled the door to behind her, 
when she saw the horribly familiar figure of 
Sam Bennett looming in the doorway of the 
store. Immediately she ducked and crouched 
on the floor of the booth. 

The clerk had gone into a back room, and 
the store was apparently empty. Bennett look- 
ed carefully around, not neglecting to peer 
through the glass in the door of the telephone 
booth, but as he did not investigate below the 
glass portion, Ann escaped his notice. 

Scowling, he turned and left the store. 

When she had calmed her nerves sufficiently, 
Ann telephoned to the compassionate relative, 
who in a remarkably short space of time ap- 
peared at the drug store and listened to Ann’s 
excited narrative as he drove her home to her 
boarding house. 

The compassionate relative, who, by the way, 
was a male and very distant relative, started to 
scold, as she knew he would, when Ann inter- 
rupted with “Oh, my hat!” 

“Let’s drive back and get it,” he suggested. 

“We will not.” Ann’s reply was final. “You 
see they really didn’t hold me up, or anything. 
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quick relief 


30¢ at your druggists. Contains no 
opiate. Good for young and old 
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They didn’t harm me. I don’t know what I'l] 
say to Beverley at the office in the morning.” 

She need not have worried. Miss Joice never- 
more appeared at the office or in the life of 
Ann. Possibly she “made the Orient.” 

“The queerest thing about it all is that I was 
so stupid about that check. He couldn’t have 
cashed it, anyway. 

“Why couldn’t he?’ ” asked the relative. “You 
say you had transferred the amount to—” 

“Oh, no!” Ann laughed hilariously. “I said 
that’s what I told them. In fact, I had _ the 
whole amount in cash with me. It’s all in here.” 
She waved the little brown bag triumphantly. 

The man shook his head, after the manner 
of his sex, in a way that can be _ interpreted 
briefly as desiring to convey “I give up!” 

“Oh, well, the hat was two seasons old,” Ann 
sighed as they drove up to the door of the 
boarding house. “And anyway [ still have my 
three thousand!” 

“Huh!” grunted the compassionate relative 
—but this story is not concerned with him. 


SOMEWHAT DIFFERENT 
(Continued from Page 55) 
out finding anything incriminating. A cage in 
which were fifteen pigeons, attracted the at- 
tention of Peters. 

“They're my pets,” submitted Nakahara, no- 
ticing the attention the birds were attracting. 

“Don’t they find it a little close in here>” ask- 
ed Peters, surprised that the birds could stand 
the hot atmosphere of the stateroom. 

““No,” answered Nakahara slowly, “they seem 
to get along quite well in here.” 

“T understand you come from San Francis- 
co,” said Peters. “Did you take the birds all 
the way from there to Melbourne >” 

“Yes,” was the laconic answer. 

Peters locked the stateroom and proceeded 
to the captain’s cabin. Bullock was already 
there. 

“Well?” the commander questioned. 

“Nothing we were searching for,” said Peters. 

“Not a trace of a bomb could we find,” add- 
ed Bullock. 

“IT guess we have nothing against the Jap, 
then,” stated the captain, relieved. 

“There are many places in the hold which 
we could not search because of the carge,’ 


informed Bullock. 

This came far from pleasing the commander, 
but it was impossible to disturb the cargo with 
the ship in motion, also the task would be ex- 
traordinary. The captain was perplexed. 

“Tl have a little information that might prove 
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illuminating,” broke in Peters, upon the com- 
mander’s reflections. 

“What is it, Mr. Peters >” 

Peters told of Nakahara’s pigeons. 

“And your conclusions regarding 
asked the captain anxiously. 

“| believe they are carrier pigeons,” answer- 
ed Peters, “used by the Jap when his messages 
appear too suspicious to use the wireless.” 

“My God!” groaned the captain. “There 
is still danger after all. We must get a con- 
fession from Nakahara. If he has bombs plant- 
ed—” The commander trembled because of 
the awful thought. “Bring him here,” he di- 
rected Bullock. 

Bullock found Nakahara feeding his pigeons. 

“You have come to relieve me and apolog- 
ize asked Nakahara. 

The grim mien of Bullock caused him to add: 
“Surely, Mr. Bullick, you did not find any 
bombs >” 

“Come with me,” ordered the first officer. 
“We are not done with you yet.” 

Nakahara followed meekly. The little man 
was becoming nervous. After all, they might 
have a case against him. They were soon in 
the captain’s cabin. 

“I leave everything to you, Mr. Bullock,” 
said the captain. “Go to it.” 

“Sit down,” Bullock ordered the Japanese, 
and remained standing himself. The ex-detect- 
ive’s eyes became mere slits as he glared at the 
accused Oriental. The strong jaw of the man 
came menacingly close to the cowed face of 
Nakahara. Not a word was uttered by any 
one. Ihe Japanese remained mute; the officer’s 
fist clenched as if about ready to strike. This 
seemed to awaken the fear of Nakahawa. 

“Don’t” he pleaded, his figure shriveled into 
the large chair. 

“Now, you yellow demon,” hissed Bullock, 
“come out with it; where are those bombs >” 

Nakahara was a gentleman not used to being 
threatened, and his fear of the speaker was 
greater than any harm that might come later. 

‘T’ll tell you, give me a chance,” he groaned. 

“Out with it!” roared Bullock. 

“No, no!” cried the Japanese. “I am in- 
nocent of placing any explosives. I'll explain 
the message, although I'll lose much and may- 
be my superiors will discharge me as chief 
of—"” 

“Chief of what?” Bullock threatened. ‘“‘No 


lies now.” 


“No; this is the truth,” sobbed Nakahara. “I 
hrought twenty carrier-pigeons with me from 
San Francisco to Melbourne. I had an excell- 
ent and airy stateroom on the voyage to Aus- 


them 


he Vose Grand | 


has incomparable Tone Tone—the one quality 
above all others “which makes a real 
piano. The exquisite tone of the Vose | 
Grand distinguishes it from all other | 
pianos. 

We Challenge Comparisons 


Write for our beautifuily illustrated cata- 
log and floor pattern of the Vose Grand, 
also our easy payment plan 

Vose & Sons Piano Company 
189 Boylson Street Boston Mass 


PATENTS SECURED. Prompt service. Avoid dan- 
gerous delays. Send for our “Record of Invention” 
form and Free Book telling How to Obtain a Patent. 
Send sketch or model for examination. Preliminary 
advice without charge. Highest references. Write 
TODAY. J. L. Jackson & Co., 130 Ouray Bldg., 
Washington, D. C. 


BOOKS 
HIGH PRICES PAID for books, pamphlets, maps, 


newspapers, old letters, and historical manuscripts 
relating to California. The Rosenbach Company, 
1320 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS FURNISHED. Cata- 
logues issued. E. R. Robinson, 410 River St. 
Troy, N. Y. 


Fits 

WARN’S EPILEPSY TREATMENT has been used 
with wonderful success. If you have tried other remedi- 
es and failed write us for a FREE trial treatment. /t 
may do for you what it has done for many others. It 
is a reliable remedy Gives quick relief. 


WARN’S REMEDY COMPANY 
507S Lankershim Bidg., Los Angeles, Cal. 


PATENTS—Send for free book. Contains valu- 
able information for inventors. Send sketch of 
your invention for Free Opinion of its patent- 
able nature. Prompt Service. (Twenty years’ 
experience). Talbert & Talbert, 417 Talbert 
Washineton, D. C. 
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Typewrite?” 
If you have just started learning 
the typewriter. or about to take up 
this interesting. payiog profession. 
order one of these practice key- 
boards at once. It is a business 
course in itself. can be used at 
home. and teaches keyboard layout 
the same as a $10*. machine. 


” 
Practice Keyboard 
Not tiresome like a heavy machine. Old timers can increase 
their speed on it. It is the short cut for the ambitious typists. 
Sent to you, poetpaid, for $1. 


“learning to 


Portiand 


Maine Supply Co. 
D 609 


Congress Street Maine 


YOUR FUTURE FORETOLD: Send dime, birth- 
date for truthful, reliable, convincing trial reading. 
Hazel Hause, Box 215, Los Angeles, Cal. 


$50.00 FOR A NAME! I have written a poem of 
the great outdoors, containing 56 stanzas, and $50.00 
Cash will be paid to the person who suggests the best 
name for it. The poem, without a title, and a story 
that I have called “Bad Luck in Camp”, will be mailed 
in an attractively illustrated booklet, with particulars in 
full, to any address in the United States, Canada or 
Mexico, upon receipt of 50c. Send 50c now for the 
booklet “Bad Luck in Camp”, and I'll explain. Order 
from HARRY M. EIKLEBERRY, BOX 1338, 
SAN DIEGO, CALIFORNIA. 


die? Use Katherteros 


Lao Antiseptic 
Douche Powders 


Reliable-Safe-Effective 


This valuable formula has been effectively used by those 
who realize the cleansing, soothing, healing, hygenic value 
of a daily or frequent douche. Katherteros Powders 
come to you neatly boxed and wrapped in plain outside 
wrapper that contains no printing to indicate the contents. 
Each of the 10 powders is separately wrapped and con- 
tains the proper amount for a thorough and effective 
douche. Keep indefinitely. Each box contains circular 
giving directions covering the purposes for which intend- 
ed. Box of 10 in plain wrapper sent postpaid for One 
Dollar. 
KATHERTEROS CO. 
500-C-E. 86th St., New York 


NEW AUTOMATIC ADDER, $3.50 

Makes adding easy. It’s accurate, 

quick, durable and easily operated. 

Capacity 8 columns. Saves time, 

brainwork and errors. 75,000 pleased 

owners. Guaranteed 6 mo. Price 
$3.50 delivered. WITH. METAL 

BANDS, $5 DELIVERED. Agents wanted. 

. H. BASSETT & CO. 


J > 
Dept. 150. 1458 Hollywood Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


SHAWNEE, OKLAHOMA, center of a great farm- 
ing country. Write for free agricultural booklet.— 
Board of Commerce, Shawnee, Oklahoma. 


Valuable Poultry Catalogue FREE 

Leading varieties pure bred poultry, high 

class breeding birds at moderate prices. 
Blue Ribbon Poultry Farm 


Altoona, Iowa 


tralia. I could not get such a stateroom on 
this return trip and therefore five of my pigeons 
have died. That was what the first message 
referred to. The message received told me to 
do as planned.” 

“Yes,” said Bullock, “and what was plan- 
ned >” 

“It was planned,” sobbed Nakahara dejected- 
ly, “to smuggle Australian diamonds into the 
United States by means of carrier-pigeons. [| 
had twenty of the strongest obtainable for the 
task. The five that died was something un- 
expected. Although I’m chief of the diamond 
smugglers, you have nothing against me. In- 
stead of setting off the pigeons at 8 P. M., I 
shall pay the required duty on the diamonds | 
have with me. I hope you are satisfied, gentle- 


men. 


JIM AND THE BOA 
(Continued from Page 61) 


Will you permit me to add a small gift for ma- 
dam? Oh, a bagatelle! An ostrich feather 
boa, unique, magnificent! It was presented to 
me by the viceroy of the Cameroons.” 

I expostulated. 

“You are very kind, but truly you exagger- 
ate.” 

“On the contrary. It is I who will thank you. 
I have a last favor to ask of you—reassure 
yourself! Simply a signature. My company 
has given me, as a first advance, a draft on the 
house of Bell. Only, these gentlemen who don’t 
know me, require the endorsement of a person 
highly credited on the ‘Place de Paris’. I im- 
mediately thought of you.” 

“Very flattering, | am sure, but what is the 
amount of the note?” 

“A trifle—five hundred francs. Moreover, it 
will not even be presented to you. I shall send 
the money directly to the bank, as soon as I 
shall have signed the contract in London.” 

“Ah! it is in London that you are to sign >?” 

“Yes, my company is English; it is therefore 
natural, is it not, that I should sign the contract 
in London >” 

“So be it, my good Graziano. You know 
that I can never refuse you anything.” 

“Thanks. Here is the note and a fountain 
pen. You have removed the last thorn from my 
side. Now farewell. I have a hundred matters 
to attend to. Permit me to embrace you. This 
evening | will send you Jim and the feather 
boa.” 

Whereupon he flew off as lightly as he had 
come—and [| did not see him again for two 
years; neither did | see the dog, nor the boa. 
My only souvenir of him was the unpaid note 
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that was presented to me ninety days atfter- 
wards. However, I should have forgotten this 
long ago had not my less indulgent wife, slight- 
ly irritated by the deception, frequently re- 
proached me for having been a cat’s paw. For 
this reason, when I encountered Grazianovith, 
last week, before the Cafe Terminus, my pleas- 
ure in seeing him was tinged with a sentiment 
that resembled bitterness. 

He impulsively opened his arms. 

“Ah, dear friend! what joy to find you again! 
Arrived day before yesterday. You know I! 
landed from the Transvaal.” 

“| thought you left for Caracas?” 

“Ah! yes, as a matter of fact!” He recalled 
himself with an effort. 

“The forest affair, superb! Only there was 
a frightful catastrophe down there. A tremend- 
ous fire that destroyed half the country. You 
did not hear of it through the newspapers >?” 


““Ah, how ill informed is the press! Then I 
left for the Transvaal, to prospect a gold mine 
of which I had been informed. Unfortunately, 
this time, water proved my undoing. The mine 
was inundated eight days after my arrival. 
Hence, I am no richer than when I left. But | 
have another matter in view which involves no 
risk. I shall talk it over with you shortly.” 

“When you will: . .Meantime. ...tell me, now 
that you are here. ...what became of Jim and 
the feather boa >” 

He appeared greatly surprised. 

“Jim? The boa?” 

“Yes, the terrier, and the ostrich feather boa 
that you promised me.” 

He blushed slightly, then quickly recovering 
himself, said imperturbably: 

“Oh, dear friend, pardon my not having writ- 
ten to you. I have been so overwhelmed for 
two years past!....Just fancy—. On the day 
of my departure, when I returned to my house 
to get my overcoat, just before getting into the 
taxi, I discovered....can you imagine what?” 

“No.” 

“T’ll give you a thousand guesses. ...No boa 
and the corpse of the dog! Jim, starved be- 
cause my servant had forgotten to feed him, 
had devoured the boa and choked himself with 
the feathers!” 
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Bush Car Delivered Free 


Ride ina Bush Car. Pay for it out 
of your comm |ssions on sales, my 
are making money. 


WE OFFER YOU on liberal terms, raw land suitable 
for development. Good bare valley land with water. 
Summer and winter ranges. Going stock ranches. 
Dairies in interior valleys and on coast. Improved 
young and bearing orchards in the proven districts. 
Large and small improved farms in Napa valley. We 
sell the farmer and crop producer and do our best 
to insure their success. Their good will means our 
success. It is our policy to list, offer and sell only 
such land as is meritorious and will prove successful 
at the price and for the purpose offered. Address 
A. B. C., care Overland Publishing Co., 257 Minna 


St., San Francisco. 


WHAT CAN WE DO FOR i IN 
WASHINGTON, D. C.? 


Save time and expense. Will supply informa- 
tion from Government Departments and any other 
Source of Records, etc., or attend to whatever 
you want. Fee $10.00. Definite cost furnished 
for work requiring length of time or disburse- 
ments. 


DIRECT SERVICE AGENCY 


P. O. Box 1269. Washington, D. C. 
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64 North Main Street, Providence, R. & 
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SARDINES 


Ai California product that 
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A 20-Cent Tin Contains Sufficient 
for a Light Meal for Six 


F. E. Booth & Co. 
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See New State Park 


Top of the World 
Scenic Mt. Diablo Trip 


SUNDAYS AND HOLIDAYS 


Leave San Francisco 9:40 A.M. 
Leave Oakland 10:10 A.M. 


Round Trip $3.50 


(Including War Tax) 


Mt. Diablo Sightseeing Stage and 
San Francisco-Sacramento Railroad Co. 


M E. N LOST MANHOOD 

CAN BE RESTORED 
GLADSTONE will 
nently restore lost manhood from excess 
or other causes or money will be refunded. 
Write for FREE instructive booklet in 
plain wrapper. 


Puritan Laboratories 
NASHVILLE, TENN. 


quickly and perma- 


DEPT. 313. 


THE MERCHANTS 
NATIONAL SAFE 
DEPOSIT CO. 


New Montgomery and Market Sts. 
SAN FRANCISCO 


Vaults Are Open for Every Day in the Year 
(Sundays and Holidays Included) 


From 7:30 A. M. until 12 o'Clock Midnight 


May we send you our guide 


of Buffalo and Niagara Falls? 


"TOURISTS planning to visit Buffalo 


Y and Niagara Falls can get a good 
_ with the compliments of this modern, 

-proof hotel. Contains of 

a 


mm) important landmarks and features — 
A\)} map of Buffalo, Niagara Falls and 


HOTEL LENOX 


North St. at Delaware Ave. 


Buffalo's ideal hotel for tourists. 
Quietly situated. Convenient to 
theatre, business and shopping dis- 
tricts. First-class garage. : 
Fire-proof Eurupean plan, | 
all outside rooms, from $2.00 | | 
per day up. thy 

Motorists follow Main 
St. or Delaware Ave. 
' in to North St. 

} On Empire Tours. 


C. A. MINER 


Managing Director 


BOXES $4.00 PER YEAR 


Famous Doughnuts 


The largest exclusive doughnut manu- 
facturers in the world. 


Four stores, conveniently located, ‘in 


San Francisco. 


San Francisco 
Stores: Market St. 
opposite 


Market St. oppo- 
site Fifth, Mission 


St. at Twenty- 
second, Fillmore 
at Geary. 
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Sacramento Northern 
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Sacramento. Woodland, Marysville, Yuba 
City, Colusa, Chico, Oroville and 
all Northern California Points 
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WORLD RENOWNED ARTISTS 


who prefer the Vose to any other piano testify to its re- 
markable tone qualities, based upon its superb construe- 
tion Investigation willl convince you that there is no 
# piano comparable with the magnificent Vose Grand at its 
moderate price. We challenge comparisons. 


Write for our beautifully illustrated 
ws catalogue and easy payment plan. 


Vose & Sons Piano Company 
189 Boylston Street, - Boston, Mass. 
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Shake Into Your Shoes 


ALLENS FOOT-EASE 


The Powder for the Feet 


This Antiseptic, Healing powder takes the 
friction from the shoe, freshens the feet and 
gives new vigor. 

At night, when your feet are tired, sore and 
swollen from walking or dancing, sprinkle 

ALLEN’S FOOT-EASE 
in the foot-bath 

and enjoy the bliss of feet without an ache. 

Over 1,500,000 pounds of Powder for the Feet 
were used by our Army and Navy during the war. Rests the Feet 

Ask for ALLEN’S FOOT-EASE to-day. 


NOT A SEWED OR SO-CALLED “SLIGHTLY USED” TIRE—bat a sturdy fabric casing, 
honestly rebuilt of new materials. which we are confident will give mileage equivalent 
. Standard, non-skid tread of new live rubber same as drawing, 
d give 6000 miles service 
a saa TUBE — ITH EVERY TIRE ORDERED 


ise us at 
posit w Se srametiv returned as soon as tire is 
FIELD TIRE & RUBBER CO., Dept. 245 28th & Wabash Ave..Chicage 


A GOOD PAYING 
INVESTMENT 
AND SAFE 


Will stand rigid investigation. 


An Established Industrial Organization of many years successful operation, offers 
a limited number of shares of its capital stock. Investors are guaranteed eight per cent 
(8%) with participation in net profits. 


Money is to meet demands of increased and increasing business. For particulars 


address, 


R. E. ALLEN, 
Care Overland Publishing Co., 257-259 Minna Street, San Francisco, Calif. 
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In big demand for or- 
chestra dance music. The por- 
trait is of Donald Clerk 
an Soloist with the famous Paul White- 
Ja man’s Orchestra. 

You may order any 


Free Tr ial Buescher Instrument 


without paying one cent in advance, and try 
it eixdays in your own home, without obligc- 
tion. ir perfectly satisfied, pay for it on easy payments to 
suit your convenience. Mention the instrument interes 
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BUESCHER BAND INSTRUMENT co. 
Makers of Everything in Land and Orchestra Instruments 
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IESSIE M. THOMPSON 
VICTOR W. HARTLEY 
MARGARET CROOKE 
JEANNE KIRKLAND 
CHARLES G. BOOTH 


.M. AUSTIN 


FRANCES E. SHELDON 
CAROLYN SHAW RICE 
JAMES HANSON 

HERBERT WARREN DODGE 
GLEN WARD DRESBACH 


GEORGE LAW 
FRANK A. HUNT 
LILLIAN H. SHUEY 


HIGH NOON (Verse 


) 
YOU SAT AND READ TO ME (Verse) 


JESSICA ROYER 
ROBERT K. DAVIS 


RESIGNATION (Verse) 


ANNALS OF THE UPPER VALLEY 
UNFOUNDED FEARS ......... 


AGNES CRARY 
A. H. G. 


EDITOR'S NOTE BOOK 


CONTENTS FOR OCTOBER, 1921 


A TWILIGHT ROMANCE 


THE TRAIL OF LIGHT (Verse) 


HEALTH, WEALTH AND HAPPINESS 


TAKA (Illustrated) 


SONS OF THE MAESTRA (Illustrated)... 


SUZANNE McKELVEY 

CALVIN WEISS LAUFER 

Contributed by AMERICAN RED CROSS 
FLORENCE ESTELLA TAFT 
JUDITH GRAVES WALDO 


THE END OF THE GYPSY TRAIL (Verse). ALFRED F. OGDEN 


CALIFORNIA [(Verse) 


THE “DUD” (Illustrated) 


POSSY EARNS HIS KEEP (Illustrated) 
THE PURSUIT OF IDEAL RIGHT. 


SARTOR RESARTUS UP-TO-DATE 


CAROLYN SHAW RICE 
VERNE. BRIGHT 

NELSON SCHOFIELD GIBERSON 
J. H. CAMPBELL 

J. P. CRANKE 
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INDEX— Continued 


ELRA C. PORTER 


SONG OF THE WEST (Verse) 
CHET, OR A HOOSIER VILLAGE 

HALLOWE'EN 
QUITTERS 


-.WILL B. LINDER 


L. H. HAYUM 


ON EL CAMINO REAL (Verse) 
DYNAMITE. (Illustrated) 


CATHERINE M. BLOOM 
LUCIAN M. LEWIS 


IT WAS IN THE RECORD.. 


FRANK A. HUNT 


SEASON'S GREETINGS (Verse) 


EVELYN G. BROWNING 


THE THREE WISE MEN 


ERNEST HAYCOX 


EDITOR'S NOTE BOOK 


CONTENTS FOR 


HONA MARIA (Illustrated) 
THE COWBOY (Verse) 
UNDER THE SUGAR PINES 


ee 


NOVEMBER, 1921 


... JOSEPHINE CLIFFORD 


FRANK M. VANCIL 
A. W. MACY 


TREASURER OF THE EBB-TIDE 


HARRIET S. KELLOGG 


(Illustrated) 
OUR SYMPHONY (Verse) 
BEHIND THE DEVIL SCREEN (lllustrated).... 
A LADY'S BUTTON 


GEORGE LAW 

JAMES HANSEN 
GEORGE S. DE LORIMER 
NINA MAY 


SUMMER (Verse) 


ARTHUR POWELL 


THE IMPRESSIONIST (Verse) 
AN APACHE, IDLY (Illustrated) 
THE LITTLE BROWN HOUSE ON THE 

DESERT (Verse) 


GEORGE GAUTIER 
HELEN LABAGH JOHNSON 


THE AVIATOR (Verse) 
A YOUNG GIRL (Verse) 


KATHERINE M. PIERCE 
DOROTHY W. HARRINGTON 


SECRET OF THE SIERRAS 
TWO WAVES OF LIFE 


ROBERT A. SMITH 
MARY BYERLEY 


THE INDUSTRIAL CRISIS IN HAWAIL....... 
THE ROYALIST 


LILLIE PARKS GUNNELL 
ELIZABETH PARWIN SCHUMANN 


THE WANDERLUST (Verse) 


HARRY HOYT 


THE PURSUIT OF IDEAL RIGHT 
(Second Paper) 

THE LOST WIRELESS 

GLOVES 


J. H. CAMPBELL 
CARRA MAILE and ALLEN EDWARDS 
S. OMAR BARKER 


EDITOR'S NOTE BOOK 


CHRISTMAS BELLS (Verse) 


CONTENTS FOR DECEMBER, 1921 


REV. DAVID EVANS 
HAWTHORNE 


FAITH 
BRET HARTE (Illustrated) 
SANCTUARY (Verse) 


GEORGE WHARTON JAMES 
S. OMAR BARKER 


A CHRISTMAS LEGEND...... 


BELLE WILLEY GUE 


LOS PADRES FRANCISCANOS (Verse).......... 
WHISPERINGS (Verse) 


WILLIAM L. ADAMS, M.D. 
R. R. GREENWOOD 


THE. HELMET OF MAMBRINO 
HORACE A. WADE (Illustrated) 


MEMOIRS OF CLARENCE KING 
ALVIN W. ROBINSON 


A CHRISTIAN CHRISTMAS (Verse).............. 
MAETERLINCK AND SHOPENHAUER 
INVADE THE CABIN ....... 


MARTHA SHEPARD LIPPINCOTT 
DONNA REITH SCOTT 


HEART OF GOLD (Illustrated) 


ALMIRA GUILD McKEON 


CHRISTMAS IN THE WEST (Verse) 


NINA MAY 
BELLE WILEY GUE 


TODAY (Verse) 
WESTWARD THE COURSE OF STADIA 


LOUIS ALLEN 


TAKES ITS WAY (Illustrated) 
THE RIDING WESTERN WIND (Verse)........ 
THE CHRISTMAS GHOST OF 

SAN FRANCISCO 
CHRISTMAS ENCHANTMENT 
IMPERIAL VALLEY, THE WONDERFUL... 
SPRUCE WOODS (Verse) 
VAGABONDS (Verse) 
A GLIMPSE THROUGH THE OPEN DOOR 
EXPEDIENCY (Verse) 
EDITOR'S NOTE BOOK 


CHARLES J. NORTH 


..ELLA STERLING MIGHELS 


ALICE G. COOPER 


EMMY MATT RUSH 


HELENE SEARCY 
RICHARD PERRY 
ISABELLE D. HULL 


G. J. CLAYTON 
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WORLD RENOWNED ARTISTS 


who prefer the Vose to any other piano testify to its re- 
markable tone qualities, based upon its superb construc- 
tion. Investigation will convince you that there is no 
piano comparable with the magnificent Vose Grand at its 
moderate price. We challenge comparisons. E 


Write for our beaut ifuliy illustrated 
catalogue and easy payment plan. 


Vose & Sons Piano Company 
189 Boylston Street, . Boston, Mass. 


OVERLAND MONTHLY 


See New State Park 


Top of the World 
Scenic Mt. Diablo Trip 


SUNDAYS AND HOLIDAYS 


Leave San Francisco 9:40 A.M. 
Leave Oakland 10:10 A.M. 


Round Trip $3.50 


(Including War Tax) 


Mt. Diablo Sightseeing Stage and 
San Francisco-Sacramento Railroad Co. 


yp SICK™ 
"HEADACHES 


BEECHAM'SS; 
itm. PILLS 


The BAECHTEL PIPE 


Has twenty (20) inches of stem: fits snugly 
into any vest pocket: has four separate and 
complete drip chambers: weighs only one 
and one-fourth (1%) ounces; positively can 
not draw tobacco particles into mouth; clean- 
est, coolest, most wholesome smoke there is; 
so light in weight that you scarcely know 
vou have a pipe in your mouth. Remember, 
the size of the pipe is only four and one-half 
(41%) inches from tip of stem to extreme out- 
side upper edge of bowl, yet you have twenty 
(20) inches of cooling stem. Order today or 
send for circular. Once you use the Baechtel 
Pipe, no other smoke tastes half so good. 

Price of Baechtel Pip, complete, securely 
packed and shipped by -insured or registered 
ob ot to any address upon receipt of price, 

5.00. 


Send currency, check or money order to 


BAECHTEL COMPANY, Inc. 


Hagerstown, Maryland 


(We ship C. O. D. if preferred) 


GENUINE 


GILLETTE SAFETY RAZORS 


In case with Blades, complete 
$1.65—brand new 
L. CARROLL 


New Jersey Ave., 
Washington, D. C. 


$3.80 


Tax Included 


ROUND TRIP TO 
SACRAMENTO 


Every Sunday 
The Ideal Trip to the State Capital 
via 
The Scenic Route 


The San Francisco 
Sacramento Railroad Co. 
“Sacramento Short Line” 

Zerkeley Ticket Office: 
2011 Shattuck Avenue 
Ss. F. Depot—Key Route Ferry 
Oak. Depot—40th & Shafter Av. 


Write for the “Romance of Cali- 
fornia” 


Please Mention Overland Monthly When Writing Advertisers 
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OVERLAND MONTHLY 


Or Your cults, Tom 


: Why Nan, these are the real 


humaparts, [ff say you are up 
to the minute. 


“But Tom, | might as well hess 
up.| told the jeweler / wanted 
a wonderlul gift for a very par. 
ticular man- something entirely 
new, but useful kumaparts were 
really his recommendation.” 


Alt Jewelers — At Haberdashers 
822° to 830 the pair 5OF to $6 the pair 


he genuine bears the name 
Aum apart stampedon the 
back for your protection . 
SAiccept no substitutes . 


Send for Booklet -A Snav to Button 


Please Mention Overland Monthly When Writing Advertisers 
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OVERLAND MONTHLY 


“YOUR CAR READY” 


| 


. This is the message you get from our depend- 
| able garages. No disappointing delays, and 
our charges are very fair. 

, We are always open—always at your service. 


We have tires and accessories to meet every 
demand. 


DOLSON & ANDERSON, Inc. 


Operating Dependable Garages 
at the following places 


SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES 


Denman Garage Club Garage 


900 Bush Street 727 South Olive Street 
Phone Prospect 956 Phone Main 2368 


Stockton and Sutter Garage 8th and Alvarado 
410 Stockton Street Now Building 


Phone Douglas 5388 


MMMM 


Please Mention Overland Monthly When Writing Advertisers 
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Publishers of the Overland Monthlh 
EsTABLISHED LS68 


UR facilities for Quality Printing are complete 

and fully equal to every requirement. We have 

devised many time-saving methods for moving 
work through the shop expediously. Where new forms are 
being devised for some special purpose we shall be pleased 
to offer ideas, suggestions, layouts and dummies, to help 
you secure precisely the thing needed to meet the situation. 
Let us know what it is you want and we will submit 
estimates. 


The Overland Publishing Company is in the position to 


handle publications, house organs, broadsides, mailing 
folders, booklets, catalogs, office and factory forms. 


Overland Printing Service is usually attractive and 
complete; it will pay you to use it; and at a price that you 
will find well worth considering and accepting. 


Phone: KEARNY 720-721 


“ OVERLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Not Members of the Printers’ Board of Trade 


257-259 Minna Street 
San Francisco 
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